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WHAT DAWES. BRIN GS TO THE REPUBLICAN TICKET 


Ps HAT ‘GOVERNMENT ECONOMY will be a keynote lad refused to accept the nomination actually voted him. But 
c. of the Republican campaign was made doubly certain, while the Republican leaders ‘‘had no intention of nominating 
“many observers agree, when Charles Gates Dawes was Dawes,” explains Mark Sullivan in a Washington dispatch to- . 
chosen as Calvin Coolidge’s running-mate. As first. Director the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘they now think that he 
f the Budget, ‘Mr. Dawes did pioneer work i in applying the ax to meets their peculiar needs to such a degree that they tend to 
g vernmental extrava- . think of him as heaven- 
2 “The people of sent.” The satisfaction 
“the country are paying of these leaders is ex- 
all that it is possible for plained by Mr. Sullivan 
them to pay,” declared as follows: 
President Coolidge in- 


“They say that their 


the last of a_ succes- 
sion of veto messages, 
~ all prompted by solici- 
_ tude for the harassed 
& axpayer. ‘The Dawes 
- mind ‘goes along with’ 
the Coolidge mind on 
~ questions of economy 
and finance,” remarks 
the independent Newark 
_ Evening News, which re- 
pools the fact that as 
“budget director, Mr. 
4 Dawes ‘‘did not hesitate 
: to take a wallop even at 

the devoted heads of 
Cabinet members to 
od the estimates 
ras Behind the 
Co tidge-Dawes_ ticket, 
‘notes the independent 
San Francisco Chronicle, 
“the Republican party 
stands for the _ thrift 
which makes possible 
the reduction of taxa- 
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one apprehension and 
danger was the farmer 
vote; and they now ob- 
serve they can make a 
fair claim that Dawes is 
the White Hope of the 
farmer. 

“The first business of 
the Republican cam- 
paign is to be to show 
the farmer that the 
Dawes plan for the sta- 
bilization of Europe, cou- 
pled with American ‘sup- 
port of the plan, is the 
only practicable  pro- 
posal yet made by any 
person for relief to the 
farmer, beeause it is 
the only plan that looks 
to the one thing the 
farmer needs most, 
namely, a larger market 
in Europe for his crops. 
Before the campaign 
is under way a week 
the Republicans will 
be putting forward the 
Dawes plan as one of the 
leading issues. 

‘Tn one other respect, 
Dawes fits into the pre- 


tion and such reform of 
tax methods as will 
justly apportion the 


—-Seielstad in the New York Evening World. arranged plan of the 
campaign in a way which 
to the Republicans 


burden.” Among Republican leaders at Cleveland, reports seems almost incredible, considering that the nomination of 
Dawes was an accident. The backbone of the Coolidge cam- 


a correspondent of the Democratic Brooklyn Eagle, hope of their Dalen ia to be eoonomy in. government. expenditures, anddes 
party’s victory in the November elections 1s largely based on the Guced appropriations. Everything was planned for th t. That 
belief that “‘the Republican party, through nominating Coolidge js why they wanted Borah for Vice-President, Borah having 
and Dawes, kas taken an absolute, connected stand in favor of been the leader in the Senate of the fight against big appro- 


e ; c It is now observed that Dawes, as the man who put 
T f production, low costs of taxation, and priations. 
ee core OE E f the budget system in practise, is identified with economy and 


: : ° cha 7 a7 enve r= Weed 
business prosperity with dividends and with pay eny Glopes. efficiency in government to a degree that makes him, in this 
The nomination of Mr. Dawes by the Cleveland convention, respect, an ide ai running-mate. 


tho unanimous, seems to have been in the nature of an after- ‘Finally, Dawes is perhaps the best man to take advantage 
: of the popular discontent with Congress because that famous 


pee zent, since Ue mame. was uot/put beforé, the Boren tos a ‘Hell and Maria’ speech of his was made in the course of his 
after Senator Bo*ah.of Idaho had declared emphatically that he testimony before a committee of Congress. 
was not a candidate, and after ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois “The Republicans admit that Dawes has an apparent record 
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—Berryman in the Washington Evening Star. 


of criticism of organized labor and that La Follette will make 


much of this. But the Republicans say they have little fear 
about this. They claim that the so-called organized labor vote 
is much smaller in bulk and less important altogether than the 
farm vote, which they now hope to get by virtue of the fact that 
their candidate for Vice-President is the author of the plan for 
the increase of the European market for farm products by the 
stabilization of Europe.” 


The European capitals, including Berlin, are surprizingly unani- 
mous in their liking for the Dawes nomination, correspondents 
informus. This fact moves the independent Chicago Daily News 
to remark: “‘Mr. Dawes’s candor and directness are known and 
respected in Europe, and his name was a valuable asset to the 
experts’ committee.”’ A personal story of Mr. Dawes and his 
career will be found on page 38 of this issue. 

Speaking a few days after his nomination to a gathering of 
friends and neighbors on the lawn of his home on Lake Michigan, 
Mr. Dawes pledged himself to a common-sense campaign with 
strict adherence to the truth and no quarter for the demagog. 
He said in part: 


“An orgy of demagogism has been running rife in the world, 
and we here in the United States are feeling its devastating 
effects. The man who distorts facts—the man who preaches 
pleasant doctrines to one portion of our people and another pleas- 
ant, but absolutely inconsistent, doctrine to another portion, is a 
menace to the safety of our fundamental institutions. 

“In the campaign which is before me, and as a duty which I 
owe not simply to a party, but to the citizens of the United 
States, I pledge myself to adhere to the truth and to the common- 
sense conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 

“As to the demagog on the stump, whatever may be his 
party, I want it distinetly understood that in the coming cam- 
paign I ask no quarter and will give none. In this, at least, I 
know that I will have the sympathy of all good citizens, irrespec- 
tive of party, and I hope our political opponents will follow the 
same course. Let common sense reign.”’ 


Turning first to the Republican press for its reaction to the 
Coolidge-Dawes ticket, we find not hing but enthusiasm. It is a 
“ticket worthy of the best days of the Republican party,”’ avers 
the Topeka Capital. It is a ticket, agrees the Springfield Union, 
that “‘at once suggests strength of character, independence 
in ‘thought and action, and a fearless devotion to publie 
duty and welfare.” The Philadelphia North American hails 
it as “‘a ticket, which every American, believing in Repub- 
lican principles, can support without hesitancy or reser- 


4 Sita ; yee ees 
©The truth of the matter is that 
Dawes to be the running-mate of President 
ter-stroke, and the only wonder is that it wa 
instead of coming as the climax of the Vice-Presid 
He fills every strategic requirement. His reception of 
from the convention was characteristic: ‘I did not exp 
nomination, but it has come, and I have grateft 
resolved that whatever it entails I will do my best.’ 

‘When General Dawes promises to do his ‘best a 
for something worth while. He did his best when Y 
Controller of the Currency, and the result was a splendid 
ministration of that office. He did his best when he was p. 
charge of the organization of the budget system, and the ¢ \ 
quence is one of the most notable reforms in governmen 
affairs in our time. He did his best when he accépted mem 
ship on the body of experts named to advise the Reparatic 
Commission, and the report of that body has given war- 
Europe its first ray of hope.” 


‘Every word that General Dawes has uttered since his 
nomination has made the fact clearer that he brings a world of 
strength to the Republican ticket and campaign,” remarks the 


Republican New York Herald Tribune, and it adds: . 


“The country’s interest in the Vice-Presidency is very great. 
Partly that is owing to the recent death of a President in office. — 
Partly it is due to a slowly growing realization in the last decades 
of the risk involved in the old attitude toward the Vice-Presi- 
dency. . . . No manis fit to be Vice-President who is not fit to 
be President.” 


The nomination of General Dawes for the Vice-Presidency 
‘places at the side of Mr. Coolidge one of the most forceful per- 
sonalities in our public life,” declares the Chicago Tribune, 
published in Mr. Dawes’s home town. This influential Repub- 
lican paper of the Middle West, which confesses that it has been 
out of sympathy with some of President. Coolidge’s vetoes and _ 
with some features of Mr. Dawes’s idea of what our foreign policy . 
should be, goes on to pay the two candidates the following glow- 
ing tribute: 


- Sens 


“The two heads of the ticket present an interesting contrast 
of personality and temperament, but also a significant similarity *_ 


— CLEVELAND em, 


FACING A NORTHWEST GALE 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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THE RETREAT FROM CLEVELAND 
—Satterfield for the John H. Perry Press. 


NOT AS COLD AS IT LOOKS : A 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


OPPOSITE VIEWS OF WHAT HAPPENED TO THE OLD GUARD 


in certain fundamentals of character. Both men have convic- 
tions, make up their own minds, and then speak with6éut fear or 
favor. Whether it is the laconic Coolidge, or thé picturesque 
and pungent Dawes, here are public men who are not afraid 
to say what they think. 

“There are too many weasel words spoken in our politics and 
too many trimmers among the men who should be leaders. 
There is nothing of the trimmer in either Coolidge or Dawes. 
They have no use for weasel words. 

“Our wise tradition restricts the activity of a President seek- 
ing reelection, but the nomination of General Dawes places in 
the front of the Republican campaign a fighting leader who can 
dramatize the issues before the country and state the Republican 
case in effective epigram. He is one of the unusual order of men 
whose personality is as interesting as his achievements, and 
draws our attention like a magnet. Dawes represents in the 
popular imagination something more than his acts, conspicuous 
as they have been.”’ 


The Grand Rapids Herald (Rep.), which claims to be the first 
newspaper in America to urge the nomination of Mr. Dawes as 


_ Viee-President—it began its advocacy of this move some five 


months ago—declares that he “is absolutely of Presidential 
stature.’’ ‘‘He is the reincarnation of Theodore Roosevelt,”’ 
it adds. 

Searcely less enthusiastic than the Republican papers are the 
independent journals. ‘‘Because a great many of our people 
are completely ‘fed up’ with politicians,’’ remarks the New York 
Daily Financial America, ‘‘they will welcome a man who has 
proven that he is a financial and business success.’’ ‘‘Not in 
half a century has either party nominated a ticket so disin- 
terested and inspiring” as the Coolidge-Dawes combination, 
says The Wall Street Journal. And in the Boston News Bureau 
we read: 


“The only real surmise will be as to the degree of contentment 
with which the Dawes temperament will take to the placid duties 
of the Vice-Presideney. Will he perhaps be the personal clue to 
a further broadening of that office, begun with the contact first 
established through Coolidge as Vice-President with the Cabinet?” 


‘‘Whatever else may be said of the Republican ticket, it 
represents service and single-minded devotion to duty regard- 
less of supposed expediency,” says the Chicago Daily News 
(Ind.); and in the Chicago Journal of Commerce we read: 


“The Republican party enters the campaign with a national 
ticket which will appeal irresistibly to intelligent citizens, to 
Americans who hate greed and despise humbug, who believe in 
economy and businesslike administration, who’ want to see 
America governed in the interests of the entire American people 
and not in the interests of a group of organized minorities whose 
motto is, ‘You seratch my back and I'll scratch yours.’”’ 


But “can they be elected?” asks the Newark Sunday Call 
(Ind.), which goes on to say: 


“Tf they go down in defeat it will not be because of their per- 
sonal weakness as candidates, but for the double reason that the 
times are out of joint and the Republican Congress has ineurred 
the strong disfavor of the country. A desire for a change will 
work against them. Mr. Coolidge’s vetoes of the bonus bill and 
the bill increasing salaries of post-office employees are sure to 
cost him votes, but will also strengthen him among citizens who 
believe in retrenchment, and the net result no man can foretell.’’ 


In our search for brickbats to balance against all these bou- 
quets we turn to the Democratic press. The reaction of the coun- 
try to the ticket and platform adopted in Cleveland can not be 
said to be such as to cause enthusiasm among “‘the Republican 
leaders,’ remarks the Democratic Brooklyn Citizen, which reports 
a wide-spread belief that “the Republican party has definitely 
committed itself to the protection of special interests.” “‘The 
politicians were either dazed or asleep when Charles G. Dawes 
was named to fill out the Republican ticket with Calvin Coo- 
lidge,’’ avers the Democratic Dallas Morning News. To quote 
this Texas daily further: 


“Tt is true that Mr. Dawes is a hard-jawed banker and a 
dominant doer of parts when it comes to counting-house emer- 
gencies. But as a dirt farmer whose heart bleeds for the woes of 
the Northwest, he is one of the most signal disappointments on 
the North American continent. Similarly, in view of his frank 
and fervid advocacy of the open shop, he is calculated to soothe 
the feelings of labor about like a hot cinder in the eye. And then 
as an efficiency expert and short-cut economist he is called upon, 
if elected, to preside solemnly and patiently over the one body 
that does less and talks more than any other in the whole wide 
world. 

‘“‘For purposes of campaigning, therefore, Mr. Dawes is a misfit, 
a door-knob in the egg cup, the pile-driver in the china-closet, a 
capitalist yodeler at a proletarian wake. It will be interesting to 
watch Mr. Dawes on the stump. His reputation of saying things 
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OF COURSE THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS PLEASING SOME FOLKS 


without ruffles, pleats or embroidery will give the management 
of the summer’s engagement many an anxious hour. The ques- 
tion is whether a man who has made his name for the sulfurous 
halo through which he is supposed to bark orders hither and yon 
ean alter his tone and suit his temper to the wheedling of votes 
from a fickle and free-voting public.” 


Were the issue simply the personalities of both the Republican 
candidates, the Republicans would be well prepared for the cam- 
paign, admits the Democratic Houston Post. But, continues 
The Post: 


“There are issues bigger than the personalities of any man, or 
any two men, and many of the principles and policies of the 
Republican party are so antagonistic to the welfare of the people, 
that against them personal merit does not avail. : 

“Tn selecting General Dawes to make the race with President 
Coolidge, the Republicans have shown a sense of discrimination. 
It is unfortunate that they can not pick principles with the same 
discrimination that they picked their men in this instance.” 


Mr. Dawes, says the New York World, the leading organ of 
Eastern Democracy, is an ideal man for advertising his party’s 
goods and ‘“‘jazzing the platitudes.”’ But— 


“He will not bring disaffected labor over to the Republicans. 
He will not recapture the West. But he will warm up consider- 
ably the vote that would have gone to Mr. Coolidge anyway. 
His presence on the ticket will be a godsend to perplexed 
Republican editors. They will find in General Dawes sources 
of entertainment that do not exist in the program they have to 
advocate or the administrative record they are doomed to defend. 

“We do not see how a conservative Republican Convention 
could have done better. It selected a ticket and wrote a plat- 
form after its own heart. It pushed the Old Guard in Congress 
out of sight where it could not be seen by the men who will 
finance the campaign, and yet it managed to straddle the one 
greatest issue which divides Old Guard Republicanism from Big 
Business Republicanism. On the Mellon plan the party com- 
‘mitted nobody to anything. 

“The Republican party at Cleveland gave up any preten- 
sion to being a national party or a party appealing to all classes. 
To the mass interests of the West it offers nothing. ‘To progres- 
sives anywhere it offers nothing. It goes to the country as the 
representative of the conservative vested interests of the Kast 

_and North. It goes, to its credit be it said, with comparatively 
little concealment.” ; 


In an interesting appraisal of Mr. Dawes, the Democratic 
Richmond Times-Dispatch says: 


‘Dawes is conservative, just as conservative as a man oceupy- 
ing his position in the world of business could be. The strength 
he brings the Republican ticket is not the strength that would 
have been brought by a Kenyon, or some other Westerner 
holding to the typically radical views of that section. It is not 
conceivable that he will inspire the confidence that a Borah 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


would have inspired. As a matter of fact, his presence on the ; 
ticket will not go quite as far as the party might hope of 
lessening the La Follette menace, against which it was assumed 
the Republican works would be constructed. 

‘‘But Dawes is not without a strong appeal to all groups and 
all classes. He is so delightfully human that his political short-_ 
comings will be largely obscured. Dawes with his trusty old 
pipe stuck between his teeth, and his manlike vigor of speech— 
Dawes with his abrupt directness, his straightforward way of 
doing things, his absolute lack of the wrong sort of affectation, 
his known courage, coupled with the tenderness of all really 
strong men—this is likely to be the Dawes the voter will see most 
this summer. 

‘‘Democratic leaders will do well not to underestimate the 
vote-getting ability of ‘Hell’n Maria’ Dawes. The average 
American, whether he is grouped with one class or another, likes 
a man of the Dawes type.” 


The most vigorous attacks on the Republican ticket seem to 
come from independent rather than Democratie sourees. For 
instance, The Nation (New York), which supports La Follette, 
does not consider that General Dawes will help the Republican 
party as a vote-getter. It remarks editorially: 


“‘Tf there is a rotary club or a chamber of commerce in America 
whose members are not swooning with joy at this beatification of 
big business in the person of Mr. Dawes, we should like to know 
which it is. No other man so well personifies the opposition 
of big business to union labor. We don’t see how anybody could 
have slapped the face of the American Federation of Labor more 
deliberately. The organizer of the Minute Men of Chicago, an 
anti-union organization, and one of the leaders in the so-called 
‘American plan’ to break the unions, General Dawes’s recorded 
public utterances bristle with the most damaging statements for 
the Democrats to blazon from coast to coast. Indubitably he 
will put ‘punch’ into the campaign, also coarseness and vulgari- 
ity. But he is one of those hammer-and-tongs speakers who are 
likely at any moment in a campaign to let loose a damaging 
‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion’ sentence without any idea 
of the harm thatit willdo. He is passionate, picturesque, vigor- 
ous, and vivid, extremely able, and dovoted in his loyalties, 
But he will appeal only to the narrowest business circles.” 


After describing General Dawes as a ‘Wall Street lackey,”’ 
and noting the praise heaped upon him by Republican and 
conservative editors, the Communist Chicago Daily Worker 
concludes bitterly: 


‘His press agents do not mention a word about the organiza- 
tion of the ‘Minute Men of the Constitution,’ organized for the 
purpose of breaking strikes and establishing the open shop. This 
is one of the accomplishments of General ‘Hell an’ Maria’ that 
will not be featured in the papers between now and the day 
when the workers and farmers of the United States are going to 
drop ‘Hell an’ Maria’ into a political hole as deep as the Chris- 
tian place of eternal punishment.” 
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THE LA FOLLETTE PUZZLE 


HE POLITICAL ENIGMA of 1924 seems to be Robert 

~ Marion La Follette. In fact, several riddles appear to 
have him as their origin. First, the wiseacres of the 

press were all wondering if he would run for President on’ an 
independent ticket, and with all signs pointing in the affirma- 
tive, the next question is, How many votes will he have? And 
the third puzzle is, will his candidacy upset all calculations in 
November, and, as some predict, cause a tie in the Electoral 
College and throw the election into Congress? While waiting 
for the answers to these 
conundrums, the press seem 
at least sure that the Wis- 
consin Senator is not likely 
to let the campaign die down 
into a dead calm of dulness. 
The third-party movement, 
with La Follette as its leader, 
was born at the Republican 
convention, writes David 
Lawrence, in a Consolidated 
Press dispatch, when the 
twenty-eight La Follette dele- 
gates from Wisconsin voted 
for the minority platform 
and supported La Follette 
for President, and stuck to 
their seats amid jeers when 
the rest of the convention 
rose en masse to cheer for 
Coolidge. Here the La Fol- 
lette group separated itself 
from the Republican party 
of the nation, according to 
this experienced correspon- 
dent. Buta few days before 
the Senator had separated 
himself from his most radical 
following through his letter 
disavowing the support of the 
Communist element in the 
St. Paul Farmer-Labor con- 
vention. According to the 
Duluth News-Tribune, in one of the States where La Follette is 
strongest, he has “taken up a strategic position about half-way 
between Moscow and Washington, and is digging in.’’ And 
while the country waits for the genuine La Follette convention 
in Cleveland, on July 4, to learn the precise nature of the move- 
ment, the Sacramento Bee is by no means alone in the belief 
that the Wisconsin statesman ‘‘stands out as the most important 
political figurein the nation.”” Senator La Follette, writes Charles 
‘Michelson in the New York World, has now reached the zenith 
of his career. <A political correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
after talking with Republican leaders of Cleveland, found it 
generally admitted that as an independent he could carry six 
and perhaps eight States, all but one of which are normally 
Republican, and could make a considerable dent in four or five 
other States. As the New York World (Dem.) remarks editorially: 


International Newsreel photograph 


‘The two old parties will make a big mistake if they under- 
estimate the personal strength of La Follette. He has an ex- 
traordinary following and an even more extraordinary sympa- 
thetic audience among people who, tho not sharing his views, 
admire his courage and will be tempted to follow him as a protest. 
His entrance into the field this year might be a major political 
event, as important in its way as Roosevelt’s rebellion in 1912. 
For tho Mr. La Follette is far less a national figure than Roose- 
velt was, his strategic position in the Upper Mississippi Valley 
and his personal strength in the labor centers of the East might 
well play a determining part in the result next November.” 


And The World adds that ‘‘Mr. La Follette, if he runs well, is 
almost as likely to cut into Democratic strength in the Hast and 
Middle West as into Republican strength in the Northwest.” 
There are millions of dissatisfied farmers and others in the West, 
writes Josephus Daniels in his Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.) 
who ‘‘feel that La Follette incarnates what they want better 
than anybody else. They know he has ~-indomitable courage 
and their fighting spirit will make them love to follow ‘Fighting 
Bob.’” Less sympathetically the Boston Christian Science 
Monitor admits that ‘“‘Senator La Follette has capitalized for. 


“UP, UP, WISCONSIN !” 


La Follette’s Wisconsin delegates did not bolt the Cleveland convention, but they showed their independence by 
remaining in their seats, despite jeers and hoots, when the rest of the convention rose in a body to cheer at 
the mention of President. Coolidge’s name. 

the delegates from other States crowd around with their banners. 


In the picture may be seen the Wisconsin delegates seated while 


his own political advancement the discontent existing in the 
agricultural States of the wheat-belt.’”’ The prospect, as the 
independent St. Louis Star sees it, is that ‘‘Progressive farmers 
of the West will go off with La Follette and his third party to a 
large extent, and that also in the East there will be a coldness and 
lack of harmony and confidence that will be costly to the Re- 
publican ticket in that section.’”? On the Pacific Coast the 
Sacramento Union (Ind.) explains that: 

‘‘Thoe La Follette program appeals to the economic self-interest 
of hundreds of thousands, not to say millions, of people. These 
people are for the most part the manual workers and the property- 
less who are seeking a greater share of the national income (the 
support of the farmers will vanish when they get higher prices 
for their erops).”’ 

The Brookhart victory in the Iowa Republican primary is taken 
by a political correspondent of the New York Times as evidence 
that ‘‘in the general election the third party making a special bid 
for the disgruntled farmer vote will make fatal inroads in the 
Republican strength.” 

La Follette is strong, explains the Detroit News (Ind.), not 
because so many people prefer him above all others, ‘but be- 
cause the Republican and Democratic politicians have betrayed 
their great opportunity.’’ The same argument is made at con- 
siderable length by another independent paper, the Newark 
News, which says the Democrats threw away their chance to 


BATTLING BOB’S ‘DOUBLE WALLOP 
—Baer in Labor, Washington, D. C. 


be the party of intelligent opposition, while on the Republican 
side there is seen the failure to enact constructive legislation, 
the lack of leadership, and ‘‘the lack of contriteness for the 
revelation of scandals at Washington.’’ Therefore La- Follette, 
“radical and dangerous tho he is, would be a powerful cam- 
paigner against parties that stood for nothing but perpetuating 
opportunism and selfishness.” Republican papers in the East, 
like the Boston Herald and Boston Transcript, warn Eastern 
Republicans against underestimating the influence of La’ Follette, 
and the Philadelphia North American, which calls itself pro- 
gressive, but supports the Republican ticket, also sounds a note 
of warning, declaring that ‘‘the stolid indifference of the party 
managers to the La Follette movement reveals either a gross 
incompetence or a purpose to put their own political interests 
above the interests of the party and the nation.” 

So much for acknowledgments of La. Follette’s strength from 
Republican, Democratic and independent sources. But not all 
observers are so much imprest. A political correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune, who was at Cleveland, is convinced 
that La Follette can carry only six States. One is normally 
Democratic, Montana, with four electoral votes. ‘The elec- 
toral votes of the others are Wisconsin, 13; Minnesota, 12; South 
and North Dakota, 5 each; and Nebraska, 8; a total of 43, 
exclusive of Montana.”’ 
this might deprive the Republicans of a majority and throw the 
election into the House of Representatives, and there might be 
a deadlock there, forcing the Senate to elect a Vice-President. 
But, continues this writer, who has canvassed the situation with 
Republican leaders, and apparently reflects their thought: 

“In view of the tremendous confidence in Coolidge demon- 
strated in every primary held this year, including even South 
Dakota, where he lost, but against the combined opposition of 
almost every important Republican leader, there is not much real 
fear that the La Follette candidacy would hurt the President 
outside of the small group of discontented Northwestern States. 

“Even this situation is not as bad as it was, according to re- 
ports reaching here. There is not nearly the bitter roar of anger 
which was expected when the decision was finally reached that 
there would be no farm relief legislation this session of Congress. 

‘“It is believed that the pendulum has begun to swing the other 
way, and that the farmers are beginning to realize what certain 
experts have insisted right along, that nothing in the way of 
government aid will be of any real permanent benefit.”’ 

Then from Wall Street, which is normally conservative and 
Republican, comes the suggestion that the recent advance in 
wheat prices tends to weaken the La Follette movement. This 
is the argument, as stated by a writer on the financial page of the 
New York American: 
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: Laat that 
aceount of the Ta Pollette vote 


Of course, in a very close election . 


for atine eee he in cae ee 
chances are strong that Coolidge woul 
majority in the Electoral College even with: ab 
party in the field.” — 


To bring the La Follette ee up to date, it shoul 


. that there was no bolting, at the Cleveland convention, 


is summarized below. On Fanlay 28 Senator La Fo 
issued a statement repudiating the June 17 Farmer-I 
convention at St. Paul, because its organizers ‘‘commit 
the fatal error of making the Communists an integral p 

of their organization.” In the same statement he s: 
that if the Republican or Democratic conventions do not 
‘“‘purge themselves of the evil influences which have long 
dominated them,’’ ‘‘a long-suffering and righteously indignant — 


people will find in the coming campaign effective means inde- . 


pendent of both these old parties to take back control of their 
Government and make it truly representative.” When the 
St. Paul convention was organized the Communist group seemed 
to be in control, and on the 18th it was decided that Senator 
La Follette would not be named for President by the convention, 
altho plans were laid for possible cooperation later on with 


‘the convention of the Conference for Progressive Political Ac- 


tion meeting in Cleveland July 4, at which Senator La Follette 
is to be nominated, according to announcements by various 
leaders. 


THE WISCONSIN PLATFORM 


Official synopsis of the La Follette platform presented 
at the Cleveland Convention by Representative H. A. 
Cooper, as printed in the Chicago Tribune: 


House-cleaning pledged; monopoly—erush, not foster; 
recover oil reserves; vigorous prosecution of grafters; re- 
vise publie domain legislation; public ownership of water- 
power; super water-power systems; public control and 
conservation of natural resources; repeal Esch-Cummins 
law; make rates on prudent investment and eost of 
service; railroads—public ownership, final solution; 
reduce Federal taxes; curtail the $800,000,000 now spent 
annually for Army and Navy; recover war stealings; 
collect foieign-loan interest; oppose Mellon tax plan; in- 


crease inheritance taxes; tax excess profits; make public 
tax returns; amend Constitution to permit a reenactment 
to supersede a judicial veto; elect Federal judges without 


party designation; reduce tariff; reconstruct Federal 
reserve and farm-loan systems; promote cooperation be- 
tween producers and consumers; reduce freight-rates for 
farmers; abolish injunctions in labor disputes; protect 
farmers’ organizations and collective bargaining; ratify 
pending child-labor amendment; grant soldiers’ bonus; 
oppose sales tax; provide Great Lakes deep waterway: 
amend Constitution to provide direct nomination and 
election of President. Federal initiative and referendum; 
mercenary foreign policy denounced; revise Versailles 
Treaty to comply with terms of Armistice; promote treaties 
to outlaw war; abolish conscription; reduces armaments; 
guarantee referendums on peace and war. 


“ @ 


" 


ft 
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EVE BATTLING ON FOR “EQUAL RIGHTS” 


HE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN in political affairs 

was never so clearly defined as it is to-day, wrote a 

political correspondent of the Washington Post from 
the Republican Convention at Cleveland. The reason for this 
unqualified statement was the action by the Convention, itself 
in admitting women to full equality of membership with the 
men of the National Committee; that is, the election of a na- 
tional committeewoman 
as well as a national 
commititeeman from each 
State. So ended in tri- 
umph an uphill fight for 
equal representation in 
the party councils, which 
Republican women vot- 
ers have been waging for 
four years. 

When, however, the 
National Women’s party, 
headed by Miss Alice 
Paul, asked the Repub- 
lican Resolutions Com- 
mittee to embody in its 
platform a reference to 
an ‘‘equal rights” plank, 
they ran up against the 
opposition of their regu- 
jar Republican sisters 
and brothers at the 
Convention. The re- 
soureeful Miss Paul, 
therefore, according to 
Convention dispatches, 
will seek the support of 
the Democratic party. 
Nor will the Women’s 
party despise whatever 
assistance the Socialists, 
Farmer-Laborites, or La 
Follette insurgents may 
offer, says a New York 
World political writer; 
“they will urge such a 
plank on each of these 
parties.” The plank 
reads as follows: 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
THE NEW VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, of Louisville, widow of the late National Committeeman from 
Kentucky (sitting), and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, her predecessor, who, accord~ 
ing to The Woman Citizen (New York), will be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Congress from the Nineteenth District of Ohio. 


‘‘We pledge ourselves 
to establish equal righis 
for men and women 
throughout the United 
States and every place 
subject to its jurisdic- ‘ 
tion, and to that end we pledge our active support to securing 
the adoption of the equal rights amendment to the National 
Constitution which is now before Congress.” 


Moreover, declares a New York Evening World political 
correspondent: 


“Tf no party adopts it, the Women’s party, at its own Conven- 
tion, will complete its plans for a campaign to enter closely con- 
tested Congressional districts all over the country and either 
elect women to Congress who will work for the amendment, or 
make equal rights such an issue in their campaign that the other 
candidates will have to promise to support the measure.” 


As one field representative of the Women’s party puts it: 


‘Women have got to get rid of some of that sense of inferiority, 
and they never will until they have the ‘gumption’ to stand up 
for themselves and not make requests, but demands, first on the 
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Government and then on employers for equal hours and equal 
pay with men in business. 

““No matter if laws removing discriminations against women 
were passed in the several States, they never would be on en- 
tirely safe grounds until a Federal amendment was written into 
the Constitution.” 

On the other hand, Prof. Felix Frankfurter, of Harvard, re- 
minds us that “‘the law must have regard for woman in her 
manifold aspects as an individual, as a wage-earner, as a wife, 
as a mother, and as a 
citizen. For some pur- 
poses men and women 
are ‘persons’ in the eyes 
of the law, but for other 
and vital purposes men 
and women are men and 
women, and the law 
must therefore subject 
them to different rules of 
legal conduct.” Further- 


more, points out the. 
Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph: 


“All that has been 
gained by laws for the 
special protection of 
womanhood would be 
lost if such an amend- 
ment were adopted. It 
isnow generally admitted 
that women can perform 
the duty of voting as 
wellas men, but physical 
differences warrant laws 
regulating their hours of 
employment and general 
working conditions. 

‘“Numerous protests 
have been made by wo- 
men to Congress against 
submission of the pro- 
posed amendment to the 
States. It is significant 
that among the objectors 
are many who took a 
leading part in the win- 
ning of equal suffrage. 
They are still for that 
principle, but they do 
not wish to see their sex, 
in gaining ‘rights,’ lose 
privileges of real value.”’ 

While women may be 
fighting among them- 
selves over the advis- 
ability of the equal rights 
amendment, they never- 
theless are ‘‘now en- 
trenched within the very fortress of the party power,’ notes 
a Washington Post political writer, ‘‘and in a position to shape 
its policies in the preliminary stages of law making. It is 
not too much to say that they are changing the whole aspect of 
American politics.’””> Democratic women boast of the fact that 
they have been voting members of the Democratic National 
Committee since 1920, but it was not until President Harding 
had been in office some months that women were taken into 
Republican party councils, without, however, being given the 
Women now have equal 

“Try to imagine Mark 


> 


right to vote in committee sessions. 
representation in both major parties. 
Hanna sitting with women National Committee members, and 
we realize the tremendous change that has come in politics 
* remarks the Boston Post. 


’ 


in the past few years, 
“The Republican Convention showed both wisdom and a 
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“THE WORST PEACE-TIME TRAGEDY IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NAV S2s 


To quote one newspaper, was the explosion in a turret of the battle-ship Mississippi of some 1,806 pounds of powder intended for use in one of 


the 14-inch guns. 


While the dead and wounded victims were being carried from the scene of the ‘‘flare-back, *? another big gun was accidentally 


fired, bringing the total death list to 48, and the list of injured to a dozen. 


sense of justice in arranging for equal representation,” asserts 


the Brooklyn Times, for, as the Manchester Union reminds us, 
‘‘the women of the country have worked hard and faithfully and 
earned this recognition.”’ But, thinks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times: 


**Such action was to be expected in a Convention some 400 
cf whoso members, delegates or alternates, were women. ‘This 
fixes women’s position definitely so far as the Republican party 
is concerned, and presages the final abolition of every inequality 
on account of sex that remains in or out of political relations. 

“™he electors in the several States, and the State and lesser 
political organizations, have moved faster than the national 
body in extending political opportunity to the female population 
that was given full franchise only four years ago.” 


Other editors, however, are not so enthusiastic. ‘‘All the 
women gained at Cleveland,’ maintains the Cincinnati Post, 
“‘was a one-half interest in the right to name the time and place 
of the next Convention.’ ‘‘They also gained the right to do 
half the work that has been done by men year in and year out,”’ 
says a Brooklyn Eagle correspondent, ‘‘and they will be expected 
to do it, instead of merely attending receptions and tea dances.’’ 
Representative Burton’s tribute to the woman voter in his 
“‘keynote”’ speech is lightly dismissed by the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record as ‘“‘nothing but hokum.’’ And, 
New York Times: 


“The cynic might suggest that provision for a man and a 
woman from every State is really a provision that there shall 
always be a male committeeman from every State. It neutral- 
izes a possible peril. 

“The eynie might go on to show that multiplying the member- 
ship of a National Committee by two will be as productive of 
non-startling results as the multiplication of the suffrage by two. 
But the distinction should be made between the normat situation 
and the exceptional. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
woman vote may divide in the same proportion as the male vote. 
In the same proportion, women in party offices will be as amen- 
able to guidance from above—vulgarly known as the steam roller 
—as their men folks. But conceivable, too, is the one-hundredth 
ease dealing with a marginal situation in which a very narrow 
difference between the male and the female temperament or out- 
look may affect a decision. 

“At any rate, so long as there is reason to suppose that women 
may have had something to do with Wilson’s winning of Cali- 
fornia and the Presidency in 1916, a certain degree of caution 
about the complete unimportance of newly enfranchised woman 
is necessary.” 


caustically observes the 


NOW ANOTHER NAVAL TRAGEDY 


N A LITTLE OVER A YEAR, we are reminded by several 
editors, eight ships and nearly one hundred lives have been 
lost by accident in the American Navy. Some of these acci- 

dents, suggests the Baltimore Sun, ‘“‘were doubtless almost un- 
avertible, but it does not appear that the Navy of any other 
first-class Power has so black a record.’’ The latest, and what is 
described as ‘‘the worst peace-time tragedy in the history of the 
American Navy,” is the premature explosion, or ‘‘flare-back,’’ 
in No. 2 turret of the battle-ship Mississippi near San Pedro, 
California, June 12. This terrible climax to a year of training 
in gunnery and battle maneuvers, snuffed out, in less time than 
it takes to tell it, the lives of three officers and forty-five enlisted 
men, and injured a dozen others. A second tragedy was nar- 
rowly averted while the victims were being carried out of the 
turret, when the stiffened and swaying arm of one of them came 
in contact with the firing switch of one of the fourteen-inch guns, 
firing it in the direction of a passenger steamer that was leaving 
Los Angeles harbor. The recoil of this monster weapon killed 
In fact, notes the St. Paul Dispatch, ‘‘this disaster has 
taken even a greater toll of life than the wreck of the seven Navy 
destroyers last September, when twenty-three men perished.” 

For the moment, observes the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘the coun- 

try is too stunned to appreciate fully the extent of the calamity.” 
But of one thing the New York Hvening World is certain: “ 


four. 


These 
disasters of the Navy have been all too frequent of recent years.” 
Only the sinking of the we are informed by the Atlanta 
Constitution, ever exacted a greater toll of life in times of peace 
In the list of dead a large number of the 
States are represented, fourteen of the men being star athletes 


Maine, 
than this explosion. 


who had helped the Mississippi win the fleet championship four 
years in succession. 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, who has ordered an inquiry, 
declares that this is the first accident due to explosion that has 
occurred aboard an American naval vessel during target practise 
in seventeen years. Conflicting statements of the survivors 
make it almost impossible at this time to ascertain definitely the 
cause, but there are two major theories: That the fourteen-inch 
gun which caused the blast was defective, or that a portion of one 
of the index tags attached to each bag of powder, still smoldering 


~~ 


acl out te 
Oo cleanse it of fumes and gas, 
1 of Bia powder residue quite, Beh 


“Ort the ercidané itself, we are told in Associated Press ics 
a from the scene that— a 
aa “The battle-ships Mississippi, Renriesse. Idaho, and Wes 
the latter towing a target, were off San Clemente Island, forty- 
five miles from San Pedro, and were engaged in secret gunnery 
practise, a feature of which was mass firing by aS al fourteen- 
inch rifles trained on a ‘Single 
target. 

“Tt was about one o’clock. In 
_ the plotting room of the Missis- 

: sippt electric bulbs flashed their 

signals one by one as each gun 

was fired and reloaded. 

oe: | “Hight of the twelve scheduled — 

_ salvos had been fired, each rocking — 

q the great ship as the guns belched 
their steel at the target. After 

the eighth salvo other guns in 

other turrets reported ready for 

the next volley, but no flash came 

from turret No. 2, near the bow of 

| the ship. 

“‘In the plotting room, anxiety 
grew. Attempts to communicate 
with the turret failed. Then came 
a terse command, ‘flood the 
magazines!’ 

“On deck, men and officers 
hastened to the rescue, but it was 
more than half an hour before 
any attempt could be made to 
enter the doomed turret. There 
were eighty-odd men there— 
forty-eight of them dead. 

““When the flare-back from the 
first fourteen-inch gun came—the 
only avenues of escape were cut 
off by flame. Four men leapt 
through hatches to safety. All 

- others in that part of the turret 
containing the guns were suffo- 
gated in the atmosphere of flame 
and poisonous fumes. 

“For half an hour, every flame- 

' extinguishing agency on board was 
directed toward quelling the burn- 
ing gases and the flaming oil drip 
of th. gun-operating machinery. 

“The hatches were choked with dead and only water hose at 
first could be forced through the entrances. Men with masks and 
oxygen tanks got forward and attempted to open the hatches. 
They succeeded after one hour and rescuers entered, but could 
not remain inside on account of the gas. 

“The other gun explosion occurred at the tragic moment 
when the dead and injured were being transferred to the hospital 
ship Relief, after a race to port in the wake of wireless messages 
that gave naval officers ashore their first ‘intimation of the 
disaster. 

“That the second explosion did not send a projectile crashing 
into the center of San Pedro was due only to the fact that after 
the first blast the damaged turret swung around so that its guns 
pointed out to sea.” 


| P &A photograph 
“T DID ONLY WHAT ANY OTHER MAN 
WOULD HAVE DONE” 


points out the New York Sun, 
men of our fleet 


“The Mississippi explosion,”’ 
“‘shows the constant peril in which the brave 
live, move, and have their being even in peace time.” As 
Secretary Wilbur explained soon after the accident: 


“Our Department and the officers charged with the safety 
of the men in the Navy have taken warning from every previous 
disaster. They have studied other navies and the explosions and 
disasters in those navies with a view, if possible, to preventing 
such untoward disasters. But every one who deals with high 


_Navy; they do not come from those who are opposed to the 


Says Ensign H. Donald Smith, of Spokane, Washington, who was 
first to craw! into the tomb of the dead, and grope around in 
the smoke- and gas-filled chamber in search of the wounded. 


explosives and with a great power necessary to maintain aa “ . 


operate a big ship, realizes that at best, after all possible foresight 
and precaution is taken, there may come these terrible disasters. 
“We reflect, however, that there are duties that must be per-. 


‘formed; that the nation and the fleet must carry on. Other-men 


must go into those turrets and encounter these hazards.” 


The Columbus Ohio State Journal, however, wonders *‘ what is + 


wrong with the American Navy, that so many accidents take ‘ 
place and so many lives are sacrificed?’’ ‘‘Has construction been A 
sound, and has the operation of the vessels been all that the oe 
country has a ene to expect?” Continues the Columbus paper: 4 
. Hy 

“Such questions do not reflect enmity or unfriendliness for the 7 


Navy as one arm of the national 

defense. Rather they come from 

those who want the Navy to be : 

the best, who want their con- 
fidence in ships and men to be 
’ strong and remain unshaken; those “i 
who want the best ships, the best 

material, the best workmanship, 

the best management and opera- 

tion, and the. largest possible 

measure of safety for the men 
engaged in peace-time training, 

that they may be effective if 

troubles should come.” 


Two other important questionsin 
eonnection with the Mississippi 
tragedy are brought up by the 
Baltimore Sun: 


““The one is whether the short- 
term enlistment of American 
seamen permits that absolute 
familiarity with the complicated 
mechanism of the modern warship, 
which is essential if accidents 
caused by earelessness are to be 
reduced to a minimum. As Mr. 
Hector C. Bywater pointed out in 
The Sun a month ago, the British 
naval seaman enlists for twelve 
years and the Japanese for six, 
while the American bluejacket 
signs on alternatively for two, | 
three or four years, a majority | 
of them preferring the two-year | 
enlistment. It is a fair assump- | 
tion that the probability of acci- | 
dents due to ignorance and ecare- | 
lessness varies inversely with the ° 
naval experience of a oe 
crew. 

.“*The other question brought to mind by the disaster on the 
Mississippi is whether this is not further proof that the capital 
ship has reached the stage of overdevelopment. Three-gun turrets, 
like the one where the blast oceurred on the Mississippi, could 
not be utilized until the modern dreadnought had reached its 
present enormous size, and in the three-gun turret the possibil- 
ities of fatal miscaleulations are greatly increased. An accident 
like the one off San Pedro is bad enoug in peace time. Its 
parallel in a naval engagement might well put a flagship out of 
action before the enemy had scored a hit. Such a chance does 
much to offset the theoretical advantage of the three-gun turrets 
common to our largest battle-ships.” 


The Mississippi, which was under construction when the 
United States entered the World War, is one of the finest ships in 
the Navy, notes the New York Times. She is, therefore, prac- 
tically a new vessel. Every precaution against “‘flare-back”’ is 
taken in the construction of a big gun, asserts the Brooklyn 
Eagle; ‘‘the electric circuit which discharges the powder can not 
be elosed until the breech-block is locked.”” Furthermore, says 
the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


“The projectile of a large gun is separate from the firing-charge. 
First the projectile is placed in the chamber and behind it goes 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE BATTLE-SHIP MISSISSIPPI, SHOWING THE FATAL TURRET IN THE FOREGROUND 


This photograph, which was taken soon after the disaster, shows little external evidence of the blasts which snuffed out forty-eight lives. 


the powder in silken bags. When the gun is fired the charge does * SCIENTIFIC BANDITS WHO LAND IN JAIL 


not always explode. Sometimes this is due to defective powder. 
That is called a misfire. Sometimes the explosion is mysteriously 
delayed. That is called a hang-fire. To guard against the 
dangers of both, strict regulations require an interval of thirty 
minutes after the last attempt to fire the gun before a breech is 
opened. The only exception to that rule is when the ship is 
actually engaged in battle.” 


In the opinion of the Louisville Times, ‘‘the only way to pre- 
vent battle-ship turret horrors is to abolish the need for gun- 
turrets. And the way to do that is to abolish war.” Mean- 
while, however, maintains the Syracuse Herald, ‘‘the people 
must not let themselves be thrown by panic into an unrea- 
sonable position against absolutely necessary military pre- 
paredness.”’ 

The explosion aboard the Mississippi recalls to the minds 
of several editors other naval tragedies of the past. In 1904, 
says the Manchester Union, a ‘‘flare-back’”’ in the turret of the 
Missouri caused the death of twenty-eight enlisted men and five 
officers. In 1918, recalls the New York Sun, the naval collier 
Cyclops disappeared with 293 men, probably as the result of 
striking a floating mine which escaped during war-time. Sixteen 
lives were lost three years later, we are informed, when the 
destroyer Woolsey was in collision near Panama. Another catas- 
trophe which occurred during the war, observes the Providence 
Journal, was the sinking, probably by a mine, of the Coast Guard 
cutter Tampa, with a hundred men on board. In the sinking of 
the Conestoga in 1921, somewhere in the Pacific, says the Nor- 
folk lost. their “But 
misfortune appears to attend the Pacific fleet,’”’ notes the Boston 
Transcript, as it recalls the seven destroyers that were dashed 
upon the rocks near Santa Barbara last year. 


Virginian-Pilot, forty-two men lives. 


“That story of 
death and destruction shocked the country, but there was cause 
for pride in the heroism displayed by the officers and men cf the 
wrecked vessels.” That heroism was not lacking in the Missis- 
sippi disaster is indicated by the prompt action of Ensign Smith 
and by the events related in the following editorial from the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


“When they opened the fire-scored steel turretwof the battle- 
ship Mississippi, they found Lieut. Thomas F. Zellars of Long 
Beach, California, dead at his post. His hand rested on the 
emergency lever controlling at once the doo. to the powder 
magazine and the water that had flooded the turret after the 
back-fire of a fourteen-inch gun. 

“Naval officers say that Zellars’ last act saved the lives of a 
thousand men and the battle-ship itself. For that he gave his own 
life. In that we remember with quiet pride that he was of our 
blood and race.” 


HE EXPLOITS OF JESSE JAMES as a train-robber 

in Missouri come to mind as one reads of ‘‘the most 

daring train robbery in railroad history’’—the hold-up 
near Chicago of a solid mail and express train and the theft 
of some forty pouches of registered mail, said to contain between 
$1,000,000 and $3,000,000. Wearing gas-masks, and equipped 
with an airplane and four automobiles; armed with gas-bombs, 
nitro-glycerin, dynamite, sawed-off shotguns, and automatic 
pistols, according to the story told the St. Paul Dispatch by 
the mail clerks as they pulled into the station with shattered 
windows and bullet-marked cars, ten or a dozen bandits appar- 
ently terrorized seventy or more armed guards and mail elerks 
aboard the train and accomplished their purpose within ten 
minutes. They forced their way into the barricaded cars by 
breaking the windows with rocks, and then threw in vials of 
gas, which broke as they landed upon the floor. The clerks and 
guards, nearly overcome by the fumes, were foreed to open the 
doors. The leader then donned a gas-mask, placed another on 
the chief mail clerk, and forced him, at the point of a gun, to 
point out the valuable mail-sacks, which were thrown into the 
waiting automobiles. A few hours later two of the machines, 
showing hard usage, were found abandoned along the highway, 
and by daylight the next morning a hundred motoreyele police- 
men and nearly a thousand government and railroad detectives, 
deputy sheriffs, and special officers were on the bandits’ trail. 
Three days later this dispatch was sent from Chieago to the 
New York Times. 

“James Murray, former political ‘boss’ of the old Nineteenth 
Ward and partner in pre-Prohibition times in the ownership of 
breweries worth $10,000,000, is held by the police as leader of 
the bandit band which stole $3,000,000 from registered-mail 


pouches after holding up a Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
train at Rondout, Illinois. 

“Murray, under the alias of James Mahoney, was one of the 
four captured yesterday, when detectives, acting on a tip, raided 
a house in which J. H. Wayne, self-confessedly one of the train- 
robbers, was lying with five bullet wounds in his body, received, 
the police now say, when he disobeyed orders issued by Murray 
as leader during the hold-up. 

“Seven men, who are said by the police to have comprised all 
but three of the bandit gang, are now under arrest, and the names 
of the other three are said to be known. When, and if they are 
caught, practically all of the $3,000,000 in currency and securities 
will be recovered, detectives assert. These three are said to have 
been named in confessions as secreting the chief part of the 
plunder. 

‘Hardly had the prisoners been taken to detective head- 
quarters, when one of them, James H. Watson, who said he was an 


siti is a Fr aieeatok, 
n of a poe ae a7 The 


: ‘ane ‘series of ears reveals a common ‘sain 
indicates one way in which the matter might 
ly be approached. The success of every one of the hold- 
7 predicated upon intimate and accurate information 
cone rning the movement of valuable mail. In only a ee few 
instances have the robbers been misinformed. 

‘The most striking example of this, however, ees in the 
% hold-up of the train en route to St. Paul Thursday night. The 
bandits not only showed intimate knowledge of the inadequate 

"defenses of the train crew and mail clerks, and provided them- 
selves with gas-bombs, nitro-glycerin, dynamite, gas-masks and 
firearms to overcome them. They knew the details of the 
_ money shipments. They forced the train to stop so that the 
_ richest car should be conveniently on the road-crossing before 
- launching their attack. 

“This whole series of robberies may not, of course, be the 
- work of a single, well-organized band, tho similarity of methods 
employed, continuance of depredations of an almost identical 
nature, despite arrests and convictions of individuals, and the 
nation-wide activities of the syndicate, which disposed of the 

loot, point to that conclusion. But it is quite clear that, whether 
of one band or not, the robbers have very accurately informed 
-aecomplices within the postal service. One of the most effective 
_ ways, therefore, to put a stop to this sort of thing, would be to 
_. study the crimes especially with the purpose to seek out the 

inside men in the case. ‘ 
“Certainly it is time to declare a more vigorous kind of war- 
fare on these desperadoes. Use of gas and gas-masks indicates 
a progressive use of scientific weapons in crime.”’ 


# To the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, ‘‘the Rondout robbery 
is another argument for State police systems, such as those in 
New York and Pennsylvania.’’ Certainly, agrees the Chicago 
Evening Post: 


“The incident constitutes an alarming manifestation of the 
lawless spirit which marks our time, and dramatically emphasizes 
the helplessness of the law-abiding when crime takes advantage 
of the instrumentalities which progress has placed at its dispesal. 
If the structure of our civilization is to save itself from the 
spirit of lawlessness, its defenders must bestir themselves.”’ 


‘‘Tt almost seems as if society were helpless against such 
experts, but it is not,”’ asserts the New York Times, And it 
goes on: 


““The resources of law and order in a civilized community can 
always be made to cope with desperate crime. Organization 
can be met with organization. Men determined to protect 
property can be as resolute and remorseless as those who would 
burst through every barrier. Above all, the agencies for detect- 
ing crime, for unearthing conspiracies before they are carried 
into effect, can be made more pervasive and efficient. The sort of 


organized banditry which now appears so common implies the 


participation of many persons and the elaboration of complex 
plans. All this means so many opportunities for an alert secret 
service.” 


‘‘Uncle Sam has a long arm,” we are reminded by the Boston 
Herald, ‘‘and he usually runs down such criminals as the Chicago 
train-robbers.”’ And when they are apprehended, thinks the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘it is the duty of the courts to see to 
it that they will never even have a chance to attempt a second 
robbery of this kind. If the one brief moment of glory leads 
inevitably to a lifetime behind the bars, there will be few to try 
the experiment.” ; 


by 7,115,000, whioh j is credGoally pnw eeey to a rite popu- 
‘lation in 1810, and has reached a total of 112,826,000. If the | “7 
‘inerease continues at this rate, observes the Philadelphia Public — 


with. a population of a little less than four million in 1790; that. | 


Ledger, “ many a man now alive will see the day when. the. Pept 3 
lation crosses the two hundred million mark, Ae 
Looking over our census history it is seen ‘hist we sated gate 4 


we kept growing each ten years at the rate of about 35 per cent. | Bae: 
to 1870; that from 1870 to 1900 the rate of growth dropt to 25 
per cent.; in 1900 and 1910 we were gaining at the rate of only et: 
20 per cent., and the 1920 census showed less than 15 per cent. 
increase over 1910. This fact, we read in The N ews-Bulletin of 
the National Bureau of Economie Research, ‘led many persons 
to anticipate that in the future we might look forward to a rate 
population expansion considerably lower than that experienced 
during the last century.” But ‘‘such expectations have been 
rudely shattered by the events of the last four years and espe- 
cially by what occurred in the last half of 1923, in which period the 
rate of population growth was unusually high.”’ In those six 
months there was a net increase, according to the Bureau’s 
figures, of 1,162,000, a growth ‘‘greater than in any other half- 
year during the last two decades, and probably greater than in 
any six month period in the nation’s history.”’ The gain for the 
entire year was 1,943,000. It seems that ‘‘the average gain 
during the last four years was 1,778,750 a year, as compared 
with an average increase of 1,418,100 during the decade 1910- 
1920.”" Dr. Willford I. King, who supervised the computations, 
explains this unusual increase as due to two facts: “‘first, a very 
heavy recorded excess of immigration over emigration which 
increased our population by 505,000; and second, by the fact that 
the death rate was as low as has ever been recorded.” 

The Research Bureau makes its estimates by studying birth and 


-death statistics, the numbers of persons leaving and entering the 


United States each half-year, and checking these figures up with 
census statistics. Here follow the estimates of the Bureau of 
Economic Research and the corresponding Census Bureau 
estimates for the corresponding dates: : 


Estimates by By Census 
Research Bureau Bureau 

Jantiary 2; 1020, ee. oe = Pere Mats ee 105,711,000 
July 1 ODO NMEE. ste sy ad to ick 106,422,000 106,418,284 
Janay. gi O21 0c. a ners eras as ol lO 900;000 
July 1 PODT ae Poe Wien ae We suet 108,533,000 107,833,284 
Fanuary 1, UOL2 ye en ee eee ee Ste LOO 298,090 
July 1, ODD 7c ae 3 een ey eee 109,898,000 109,248,393 
DARA NG De OOD Dots oo ice pce etags Gees eae 110,883,000 
July 1, bs a Se I os 111,664,000 110,663,502 
January 1; 1924.60. @.. eee 22 PS 011 25826,000 
July 1, POLS Sudha gels gibson busiaha Siri atans te 112,078,611 
July 1, tA ts ene ee MeN er cae 113,493,720 


In connection with these figures it may be of interest to look 
at the actual census figures showing our growth since 1790: 


Census Year Population Increase Per Cent. 
Oe een cre Ate tah) awe haber) ere a Ba ed PR Mere. i amiom aC 
UMD is Sax card SORA AVE e+ “ép'a), p's) m/s 5,308,483 1,379,269 35.1 
SRR SMV Se oss Stree ores 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 
[2324 Oe Faye ayes ICR SER 9,638,453 2,398,572 33.1 
USS ES thera ere Meme ria teke Gielstehicr aoe tcua.@ 12,866,020 3,227,567 33.5 
fn apatite Pt reo8 5 ceracte eh eee 17,069,453 4,203,433 32.7 
SOE Mtl Scat dere deaeher a eke uel a5 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.9 
ER eS Fe had aire Ree 5 jem yoloe oho ybcre ik 31,443,321 8,251,445 35.6 
TSR fer ek veges eel uate us ta snete's 38,558,371 7,115,050 22.6 
RES hale a eeaa leche dhat a enlcen sre cals 50,155,783 11,597,412 30.1 
TRS pie h Sdioltc, Coeem mache acact 62,947,714 12,791,931 25.5 
OE CReRrclere ic aisle es,» sos sds ete ve: 75,994,575 13,046,861 20.7 
EQIND Meme. Chik. eos crs GHNS «carats 91,972,266 15,977,691 21.0 
PU een een or cusie s,ci'suarenetenstahal yobs. s 105,710,620 13,738,354 14.9 
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growth, observes the New York Telegram and Evening Ma il; W 


- oe bes 


Not everybody will be jubilant 


are reminded that: ro 


- “The two most populous countries are India and China. Both 


have made important contributions to human development, but 

. in neither country is life for the masses happy or decent according 
to American standards. Japan has also a congested population 
and is impatient to find an outlet for its emigrants. Germany s 
congestion prior to 1914 has been cited as one of the causes of the 
World War. England has more people than can be comfortably 
accommodated. In none of these older lands is a growth in popula- 
tion an aim deliberately sought. It may not be the permanent 
ideal of Americans.” — : : 


A better distribution of the people, says the Washington Star, 
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ANOTHER BOBBED HAIRED VICTIM 


—Fox in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


“is more to be desired than the swelling of the numbers. If all 
those who were added to the continental population during 1923 
had been placed, for instance, west of the Mississippi, the result 
would have been for the good of the country.”’ 

Several newspaper-writers call attention to the fact that this 
rapid increase of population comes after the adoption of a rigid 
policy of restriction of immigration. It is noted that the decrease 
in the number of people entering the country owing to the re- 
strictive laws has apparently been offset by the decreased emigra- 
tion and the lowered death-rate. If the net increase of immi- 
grants should keep up for the whole deeade at the 1921-23 rate, 
concludes the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘we would still find our- 
selves gaining by immigration about two-thirds as many as we 
did in our greatest period of unrestricted entry.”” The restriction 
of immigration, comments the Indianapolis News, has “appar- 
ently made those already resident in America more cautious about 
leaving, and turned their thoughts to the merits of the land as a 
permanent residence place.’’ The fact that ‘‘in the last six months 
of 1923 the net gain in immigrants was put at 505,000 and the net 
natural increase at about 617,000,” means, according to The 
News, “‘less of a task in creating citizenship responsive to Ameri- 
can ideals.” 


reckless deforestation,” points out the New York Times, “‘ 


‘lumber for future generations.” Continues The Times: " 


President may add to National Forests 
valuable for the protection of watershe “ts 
tion. The new law provides that the Federal Ge 
cooperate with the States and timberland ow 
forest lands from fire, to help reforestation, to reform 
of forest taxation, and to effect other methods of ec 
present timber supply. “The passage of this 
business daily goes on, “‘opens a new forestry era for 


States.” ‘The nation is now generally aware of th 


slowly beginning to realize that something more than 
preservation of what is left is essential if the country is to } 


“The MeNary-Clarke bill provides, among other things, th 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall cooperate with State and 1 
vate organizations to advise and assist the owners of farms and 
lands suitable for timber production in establishing, imp rO 
and renewing woodlots, shelter belts, _windbreaks and oth 
forest growth, and in growing and renewing useful timber erd 
This is starting at the right place. However important the big 
forest reserves, conservation should begin at home. Not only 
should the farmer be shown the ultimate financial value of good — 
tree crops, but he should be made to realize that by preserving and 
caring for his trees, whether in woodlots or simply in meadows or - 
fields, he is materially aiding the nation’s conservation policy.” 


By approving the bill, thinks the Boston Christian Scrence 
Monitor, ‘‘President Coolidge has placed upon the States the > 
responsibility for the success of the new forest policy.” As this — 
paper sees if— 


“The method worked out seems extremely simple. An annual 
fund of $2,700,000 has been set apart as the nucleus of one which 
it is hoped will be devoted to the reforestation of 81,000,000 acres 
of idle or barren land. Of this fund, $100,000 is to be devoted to 
the distribution of the tree seeds among the States for reforesta- 
tion purposes. Another like sum will be used in encouraging 
among farmers the reestablishment of denuded woodlots. Other- 
wise the money available will be apportioned to the several States . 
where there are lands available for reforestation, the requirement _ 
being that the beneficiary States shall appropriate equal amounts . 
to be used in conjunction with the Federal fund. This is not a 2 
merely visionary undertaking, altho it can not be denied that it is 
altruistic in the highest sense. 

“The people of the present generation have dealt freely and 
profligately with their heritage from preceding generations. The 
great wealth of timber which was available in the United States 
a half century ago has been largely dissipated, evidently with 
little thought that, sooner or later, some one would be required 
to pay the price. 

‘We of to-day are paying, and paying dearly. Those who will 
direct affairs fifty or one hundred years hence will pay even more 
deatly than we, unless by foresight and wise conservation the 
denuded forest areas are restored. The cost of this process is not 
great, its benefits considered.”’ 


But from the opposite side of the continent we heara dissenting 
voice. Says the San Francisco Chronicle: 


‘Reforestation is a moot question. It is agreed that our eut- 
over timber lands, when worthless for anything else, ought to be 
raising another crop of trees. Ordinarily they will not do it with- 
out help. Whoever makes the investment—whether individuals 
or Government—needs the assurance that it will pay. 

“The great stumbling-block for the individual is the taxes he 
must pay on the land while the trees are growing. Government 
is relieved of this burden. But it can not escape the question of 
interest. 

“Some encouraging experiments have been undertaken by 
lumber companies in the California redwood belt. But their 
success does not prove necessarily that reforestation is eeonomi- 


cally sound on areas adapted only to trees of slower growth than 
redwood.” 


preme Court on June 9 upholding the Willis-Campbell 
ot 0: November, 1921. This act provided that ‘.only spirituous 
an d vinous liquors may be prescribed for medicinal purposes.” 
Thus, remarks the Washington correspondent of the New York 
World, “the Supreme Court deals a blow to the argument that 
beer is necessary to combat certain diseases.” But, says the 
_ Baltimore Sun, “the Supreme Court is, judicially, an exceedingly 
_ dry tribunal. Having upheld the power of Congress to declare 
; that over one-half of 1 per cent. of alcoholic content is ‘intoxicat- 
4 ing,’ how ean it challenge its authority when it says that it 
- knows more about medicine than trained physicians?” 
lt seems to the Syracuse Herald that ‘the inclusion of beer 
among medicinal safeguards was a rather far-fetched expedient 
_ for evading the law,” and it is therefore not surprized that the 
: Supreme Court has pronounced it unwarranted. But this is the 
_ only editorial approving the ruling that has come to our atten- 
4 -tion. The Brooklyn Citizen, in fact, looks upon the decision 


mon sense of that high tribunal.’’ Continues The Citizen: 


a “Tt is not the prerogative of Congress or the Court to decree 
what shall or what shall not be prescribed for the citizens of the 
country in case of illness. That is the duty of physicians, and 
their judgment in the matter should rule.” 


The decision handed down by our highest tribunal was on two 
eases appealed from the Federal Court for the Southern District 
of New York. They were brought by English and American 
brewing interests. Said Justice Sanford in reading the opinion: 


ay a ge 


**Tt is clear that Congress, under its express power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation the prohibition of traffic in intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes, may adopt any eligible and 

appropriate means to make that prohibition effective. . 
And it has been held that the power to prohibit traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors includes, as an appropriate means of making that 
prohibition effective, power to prohibit traffic in similar liquors, 
altho non-intoxicating. 

“The ultimate and controlling question, then, is, whether in 
prohibiting physicians from prescribing intoxicating malt liquors 
for medicinal purposes as a means of enforcing the prohibition 
of traffic in such liquors for beverage purposes, Congress has ex- 
ceeded the constitutional limits upon its legislative discretion. 

“Tn enacting this legislation Congress has affirmed its validity. 
That determination must be given great weight, this Court by 
an unbroken line of decisions having steadily adhered to the 
rule that every possible presumption is in favor of the validity of 
an Act of Congress until overcome beyond rational doubt. 

“We can not say that prohibiting traffic in intoxicating malt 
liquors for medicinal purposes has no real or substantial relation 
to the enforcement of the Eight.enth Amendment, and is not 
adapted to achieve that end and make the constitutional Pro- 
hibition effective. The difficulties always attendant upon the 
suppression of traffic in intoxicating liquors are notorious. The 
Federal Government in enforcing Prohibition is confronted with 
difficulties similar to those encountered by the States. 

- ‘The opportunity to manufacture, sell and prescribe intoxicat- 
ing malt liquors for ‘medicinal purposes’ opens many doors to 
clandestine traffic in them as beverages under the guise of medi- 
cine; facilitates many frauds, subterfuges and artifices; aids eva- 
sion; and thereby, and to that extent, hampers and obstructs the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment.” 


The Supreme Court’s ruling, in the opinion of the Washington ° 


Post, ‘‘raises an interesting and important question concerning 
the extent to which medical practise shall be subject to legisla- 
According to The Post: 

“The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution gives Con- 


gress and the States power to prohibit the importation and sale 
of intoxicating liquors ‘for beverage purposes,’ and for such 


tive control.” 


a. quors used 
purposes. Apparently this 


purposes. é ; 


of the Court as ‘‘one which tempts the public to doubt the com- 
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“‘Now it is perfectly well known that many physicians of 
character and great skill regard malt liquors as of impor 
medical value. This law contradicts them. It tells them in 
effect that they do not know how to prescribe for their patients, 
and that they must be governed in such matters by the superior — * ‘ 


wisdom of a legislature or of Congress. iz 

“It would be interesting to know how far the process of pre- i 
scription by legislation can be carried. There are many people 
who believe that opium has no medicinal value and that therefore 


“ HIS DAILY CONSTITUTIONAL 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


all use of it must be for indulgence in a pernicious drug habit. 
Is its importation or sale presently to be prohibited on such 
grounds? Is the pharmacopoeia to be embodied in the revised 
statutes, and is Congress to enact what medicines may and may 
not be preseribed?”’ 


‘‘Physicians,’’ explains the Hartford Times, “‘naturally resent 
the imputation that they are bootleggers, and believe in main-— 
taining the sacred relation between physician and patient. They 
deplore the fact that some physicians dispense liquors to persons 
who are not sick, but declare the number to be very small.” 
Nevertheless, points out the Columbus Ohio State Journal, 
‘doctors may no longer prescribe beer for their patients, altho 
it is still legal for them to prescribe whisky and wine.” The 
Supreme Court has not yet been called upon to decide whether 
these liquors should be banned, notes the Providence Journal, 
but if the matter ‘‘should ever be brought up by a further re- 
straining Act of Congress, judicial notice would have to be 
taken of the standing of such liquors in medical practise.” For 
the present, however, declares the New York World: 


“The important point established by the Supreme Court, in 
unanimously upholding the validity of the Willis-Campbell Act, 
is that Congress under the Highteenth Amendment can prac- 
tically go to any extreme in legislating for the enforcement of the 
amendment. 

“But itis a sword with two edges which is thus given Congress. 
If Congress is made so free to go one way, it must be equally 
free to go the other way. Its power to liberalize Prohibition 
enforcement laws is just as unlimited as its power to tighten 
them.” 


OnE meets a lot of shady people on the sunny side of Easy 
Street.—Columbia Record. 


It’s downright amazing the way a progressive thinks a monkey~ 
wrench is a lubricant.—Dallas News. 


As to the experts’ plan the Reichstag had to choose between 
the O. K. and the K. O.—Chicago Daily News. 


Tuery say that Calvin has never played a musical instrument, 
but you just ought to see his band-wagon.— Dallas News. 


Op Ben Franklin said there never was a good war or a bad 
peace, which goes to show how times change.—Newark Ledger. 


Some one suggested this as a sign to be erected at railroad- 
crossings, ‘“‘Better Stop a Minute Than Forever.”—F. W. 
Howe’s Monthly. 


WE may pretend to be in- 
different to Europe, but every 
day our interest grows. — Co- 
lumbia Record. 


JAPAN is on the point of re- 
fusing to buy from us any 
more native souvenirs to sell 
our tourists over there.—Dallas 
News. 


INSANE are slipping past 
Ellis Island, declares a psychi- 
atrist—but not out, unfortu- 
nately, not out.— Philadelphia 
North American. 


THERE is something the mat- 
ter with the statesmanship that 
makes every meeting between 
two citizens an indignation 
meeting.—Cleveland Times and 
Commercial. 


ANOTHER amazing thing is 
how well some of the Metho- 
dist girls have learned to dance 
in the short week or so since 
the ban was lifted.—Columbus 
Ohio State Journal. 
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SOME GOOD SIGNS 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


ApMIRAL Fiske points out 
that the Japanese could easily 
take the Philippines away from 
us. Unfortunately, however, he is not able to guarantee that 
they will do it.—Southern Lumberman. 


CoNGRESSMAN FREDERICK says that ‘‘Congress is no better 
and ‘no worse than the country.’’ We've always feared the 
worst.—Columbia Record. 


A Cuicaco bandit held up a eabaret and robbed the waiters. 
The bandit at least had enough discretion to know whom to 
rob.—Southern Lumberman. 


Country may well be appalled at the picture of a muzzled 
Charles G. Dawes presiding over a Senate of Heflins and La 
Follettes.—Wall Street Journal. 


Payina out the bonus, it is said, will be a bigger job than 
enforcing the draft. But surely there won't be nearly so many to 
claim exemption.—Southern Lumberman. 


A census discloses there are about 5,000,000 persons in this 
country who can neither read nor write. What is particularly a 
mystery is why they have all taken up song-writing.— Detroit 
News. 


A WRITER on etiquette says that it is bad form to talk about 
the weather. The proper words to deseribe the weather in this 
country would certainly be rather strong for the drawing-room.— 
The Humorist (London). 


Dr, Cuarues W. Exiot, president emeritus of Harvard, did 
not become a teetotaler until he was eighty-three. He certainly 
can not be charged with condemning liquor without a fair trial. 
—New York Herald Tribune. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 
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Tue two Chicago boys who thought murder a thrilling ac 


Fa 
Rervsiics may not be grateful, but t 


ture are getting the thrills now.—Dallas News. anes 
No quarrel with France for driving out American jazz artists 
unless she sends them home.— Wall Street Journal. 2 


AMERICA spends over a million a year for candy. That is 
nothing to what the political plums cost her.—Seatile Argus. 


NeEIruHeEr party will chance a wet plank. It’s the farmer vote 
that they are after—not the hic vote.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


One of the most pathetic sights in the political world is a lame 
duck counting his chickens before they are hatched.—Dallas 
Times Herald. ~ 


Ir may be true that our 


birth-rate is declining, but— 
Barnum's estimate still holds _ 
—_ good.—Columbia Record. 
weaves “Hoes,” says the market re- : 


port, ‘‘are little changed.” So 
we observe nearly every time > 
we go out.— American Lum-— 
berman. : 


WE think we have discovered 
the real reason for the length- 
ening of skirts. It is to prevent — 
the waistline from falling below 
the hem.—Punch. 


It may be true that we are 
what we think, but we don’t 
know of many who are what 
they think they are.—Cleveland 
Times and Commercial. 


A PEDESTRIAN, as a Massa- 
chusetts judge ruled, is not 
obliged legally to jump out of 
the path of a motor-car, but 
it sounds like a good time to 
waive his rights ——Wall Street 
Journal. 


Tue Scottish Home Rule Bill 
came up for a Second Reading 
on Friday last. As we already 
have Scottish Rule in England there seems no reason why 
Scotland shouldn’t risk it as well.— Punch. 


We wonder at the moderation of Will Hays. He could clean 
up by running Doug Fairbanks for the Presidency and Ckarlie 
Chaplin for Vice.—Columbia Record. 


SATAN, according to one Western clergyman, is busy in the 
colleges. In that respect Satan differs from the great mass of 
undergraduates. — New York Times. 


THe nation would save money if it would raise the pay of 
Congressmen to $50,000 a year and forbid another session of 
Congress for ten years. —Columbia Record. 


““ENGLAND is a beautiful country, but the weather is misty,” 
says Mr, Lianh Shih Yi, the ex-Premier of China. We must 
really congratulate Mr. Yi on his restraint.—The H umorist, 


SenAtoR Brooxuarrt reports that the entire expenditures of 
his Senatorial campaign in Iowa were $37.84. It isn’t the first 
cost of a Senator that the country minds—it’s the overhead.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


A picrore in this year’s Academy was painted by a grocer. 
In advanced Chelsea circles the opinion is that it would be mueh 
more remarkable if the Academy exhibited a picture painted by 
an artist.—Punch. ; 


THERE are two million laws in foree in the United States. If 
& man could familiarize himself with ten of them each day he 
would be qualified to act as a law-abiding citizen in the short 
space of six thousand years.— Southern Lumberman. 
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“COMMENT 


FRANCE UNDER NEW LEADERS 


 Y ViTH A NEW PRESIDENT, a new Premier, and a 
f new Cabinet, France enters upon new policies, and this 
fives complete overturn has been accomplished without 
s much as a political convention. As the correspondents re- 
ind us, it was unusual but in perfect accord with French polit- 
1 ideas for President Millerand to resign when he lost the sup- 
of Parliament, and for Senators and Deputies, in joint 
session at Versailles, to elect his successor, Gaston Doumergue, 
who, in turn, makes Edouard Herriot his Premier. So the foreign 
press, with no campaign to discuss, finds the significance of all 
this in the ideas and personalities of 
the French Republic’s new chieftains, 
and comments first upon the romantic 
circumstances behind their elevation to 
power. According to report, Edouard 
_Herriot’s first warm overcoat was given 
him by his aunt, a cook. His father 
was a ne’er-do-well army officer. Young 
Edouard got his education on a free 
_ scholarship. To-day he reigns in a gor- 
- geous office at the Palace of Foreign 
Affairs, where portraits of dead kings 
and queens smile down upon him from 
richly tapestried walls. The desk at 
which he sits once belonged to Talley- 
rand. At the Elysée Palace, mean- 
_ while, a man of as humble origin takes 
_ up his abode as President of the Re- 
_ public: There he lacks one important 
7 prerequisite—a wife. Social Parisregrets _ 
the lack. Moreover, the correspondents 
note the peculiarity of his religious 
views; Doumergue is a Protestant. But 
such details, tho interesting when new 
leaders assume control, are trivial by 
comparison with the attitude which 
- those leaders take toward matters affect- 
ing not only France but Europe and the 
world at large—for example, when 
President Doumergue states his position 
regarding foreign policy. He tells the 
press that ‘‘if Germany shows good-will the pro»len of reparations 
will soon be solved”’ in accordance with the Dawes report ‘‘and 
the atmosphere of the world much ameliorated.” Then it will 
be “‘relatively easy to find an arrangement for the French foreign 
debts in the spirit of justice and in the interest of every one.” 
Speaking for his colleagues as well as for himself, Premier Herriot 
also deals with foreign relations, and the cables report him as say- 
ing in his first speech after taking office: “‘Our Cabinet is ani- 
mated by a kindly spirit toward Germany. and we are ready to 
assist to the best of our ability the young German democracy, 
but we will display merciless severity to the German National- 
ists.” In another speech he said France can not leave the Ruhr 
until Germany fulfils the guaranties laid down in the Dawes 
plan. In the American quarterly review, Foreign Affairs, 
Herriot sets forth his ideas more at length and, we read: 
“Germany must make compensation for the harm she wrought 
during the war. To us democrats this seems an even more urgent 
matter than it does to the nationalistic reactionaries. If one 
takes, as we take, the introduction of morality into politics as 
the keystone of our political edifice—if one believes, as we 
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Gaston Doumergue, bachelor and Protestan‘, 
who now reigns in the Elysée Palace. 


believe, that the ideal body politic will be that which unites the 


methods of science to the ideals of morality—concretely, if a — 


new era is to be proclaimed, if there is to be promulgated a new 
international code, a liberal charter for the world—then it is 
impossible to tolerate, here on the very threshold of this new era 
the immoral spectacle of a Germany exonerated from her debts. 

“Thus the problem of reparations seems to us one of moral- 
ity even more than one of economics or finance. For the eco- 
nomic solution we cheerfully accept the reports of the experts. 
But Germany must carry out its provisions. We should take it 
in the worst possible part if, by citing misfortunes which she has 
in large part brought down on her own head, Germany, where 
imperialism still lingers, should escape 
from her obligations with the complicity 
of certain other nations. That would 
lead directly and inevitably to war— 
on that day when German industrial 
capitelism was able to draw upon the 
resources accumulated in foreign coun- 
tries and mobilize against us the wealth 
which it had not only preserved but in- 
creased. 

“This being said, it must be added 
that we nevertheless will not associate 
ourselves in any manner with the policies 
of Nationalists and chauvinists. To 
wish for the destruction of Germany is 
stupid from both the moral and political 
points of view. A people can not be 
destroyed. Napoleon, in spite of all his 
military genius, proved this once for 
all. Weregret sincerely that the French 
Government has failed to make a dis- 
tinction between the Germany of the 
Junkers—which still lives—and demo- 
cratic Germany, which is still very 
weak, but which should be encouraged 
tq gather its forces.” 


Toward England the new Premier 
is friendly, hoping for a restoration of 
the Entente. Toward Russia his at- 
titude is that of forbearance. ‘“‘It is by 
charity, patience and tolerance that we 
can be of use to Russia. One combats 


violence effectively only by keeping 
cool.”? Coming to the Italian problem, 
he says: 


‘Tf Signor Mussolini should lay claim to the domination of the 
Mediterranean, he would find us ready to combat such childish- 
ness. But in her legitimate desire to find ways of ensuring life 
and prosperity for her ever increasing population, Italy will find 
in us only a friend.” 


In his discussion of the Little Iintente, Herriot is as out- 
spoken: 


“The Radical party, like the French people as a whole, 
has the greatest sympathy for the peoples composing or closely 
connected with the Little Entente: for brave Serbia; for Rou- 
mania, whose importance has been doubled and whose popula- 
tion to-day numbers 16,000,000; for Poland, martyr of history; 
for the Czechs, whose past seems one long tribute to virtue. 

““Can it be said that the Little Entente, in its own mind or in 
ours, constitutes a perpetual barrier to Germany? To my way 
of thinking this would be a dangerous idea. Poland, for all its 
fine spiritual fervor, unfortunately has frontiers only of sand. 

2oumania needs time to consolidate Transylvania and the Banat, 
yet she is exposed in Bessarabia to a possible offensive by Russia, 
which. Bolshevist or not, refuses to forget the lost Paradise where 
the vine and the fig-tree flourish. Bohemia proper opposes sturdy 
ramparts to a possible ‘revenge’; yet she bears the burden of 
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There as elsewhere—as everywhere— 


insecure Slovakia. : : 
aa But time is 


democratic duty conforms with national interest. 
needed for stabilization.” 


In his way—clearly a somewhat cautious one—Herriot sup- 
ports the League of Nations, and would have America join: 


“Tho we are ready to defer to the criticisms of our American 
friends, we nevertheless beg them to sit down with us at the 
peace table. It is good to succor orphans; it is a finer thing to 
leave them their fathers. More, far more, than any political 


duty is the moral duty which calls us to join forces. 

“The League of Nations will be reformed. But it is necessary 
to reform it from within, not 
attack it from without. I look 
forward to the day when the 
democratic people of America 
will say to the democrats of 
France: ‘We are here!’”’ 


French editorial opinions 
concerning the new President 
revolve mainly around the 
clever maneuver by which the 
more conservative members of 
Parliament threw their votes to 
the mildly radical Doumergue 
and thus unexpectedly ‘de- 
feated Painlevé, the eandidate 
of the Extreme Left. This put 
Herriot in a dilemma, for he 
had said he would never accept 
office from a President elected 
by conservative votes, but, as 
the Paris Intransigeant drily 


remarks, ‘‘he had to back 
down ornot be Premier.’’ The 
Paris Quotidien admits the 


defeat of the Left and is 
hard on M. Doumergue. “All 
the good qualities Gaston 
Doumergue had, he lost at the 
moment of election” ; the oc- 
cupant of the Elysée represents 
reaction because the reaction 
put him there, it says, but 
consoles itself with the state- 
ment that, after all, the Left 
accomplished a good deal by 
getting rid of MM. Millerand 
and Poincaré, and adds that 
since M. Doumergue is going 
to stay out of politics, M. 
Herriot has only to go ahead 
without bothering about him. 

As the new War Minister in Herriot’s Cabinet is General Nollet, 
who has been at the head of the Interallied Control Commission 
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in Germany, the German press attacks him vigorously. Accord- 
ing to the Pan-German and Anti-Semitic Deutsche Zeitung, he 
is ‘‘a shameless militarist and war-haiter.”” The Deutsche Zeitung 
regrets that he is to go home without having “‘reccived a fitting 
reward for all the meanness heaped upon the German people for 
five years.” The Nationalist Kreutz Zeitung calls him ‘ Ger- 
many’s most irritating foe.”” Vorwaerts (Socialist) takes a more 
hopeful view—in fact, claims to believe that he is at heart a 
pacifist, who, now that he has disarmed Germany, will hasten 
to disarm France. Meanwhile, Premier Herriot warmly defends 
Nollet, but a recent press dispatch regarding new French 
policies in the Ruhr appears to show that France now favors 
a conciliatory attitude toward Germany. As we are told, the 
new French government is “opposed to a hostile policy of 
force and occupation in ex-enemy territory.” 
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BRITAIN’S STAKE IN BELGIUM’S SECURITY 
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Edouard Herriot, Mayor of Lyon, bids the youngsters good-by as 
he leaves to become Premier of France. 


HILE THE PROBLEM OF REPARATIONS is a 
temporary one, that of the security of Belgium and 

France is everlasting, according to the statement of 
Belgium’s ex-Foreign Minister Jaspar, made in an address before 
the British Institute of International Affairs, on the subject of 
Belgium’s stand toward both these questions. As discust by 
the Diplomatic Correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, 
Mr. Jaspar’s defense of the Ruhr occupation in this speech may 
not have convinced his London hearers of either its economic 
j expediency or its legal warrant, 


tributor asserts: 


every one of those hearers of 
two things—first, that, given 
a number of circumstances, to 
one of which I shall presently 
refer, Belgium could not have 
acted otherwise than she did, 
and could not have dissociated 
herself from France at this 
particular juncture. Secondly, 
that, having thus unavoidably 
linked her fortunes with those 
of France on this occasion, she 
spared no effort, from a feeling 
of friendship toward and 
solidarity with Great Britain, 
to minimize such aspects of 
the occupation as were par- 
ticularly resented and con- 
demned by this country, and 
to facilitate by every possible 
means a solution leading to a 
renewal of Allied cooperation. 

““T have no doubt that, even 
as Mr. Jaspar was enabled, by 
quoting from his own notes 
and instructions to Ambassa- 
dors, to illustrate his efforts in 
that sense, so, too, but for 
diplomatic etiquette, he might 
have revealed the very sharp 
and trying difficulties which, 
on that account, he certainly 
had on more than one oeceasion 
to contend with from the side 
of his French partners. These 
difficulties, as I happen to 
know, were not always fully 
recognized in London, as for 
instance, when about a year 
ago, M. Poinearé rejected the 
Marquis Curzon’s original pro- 
posals for an international 
expert inquiry into Germany’s 
capacity, and Belgium, altho 
Krance’s partner in the Ruhr, 


PARIS 


was invited by the British Government to join in a collective 
démarche of the other Allies to M. Poinearé on the subject.” 


This Diplomatie Correspondent goes on to say that it was 


even less realized in England that the principal reason which 
rendered Belgium’s cooperation with France in the Ruhr ocecu- 


pation psychologically inevitable, when the call was made upon 
Brussels from Paris, was the following fact: ‘‘ While France had 
concluded with Belgium a pact virtually guaranteeing the latter 
against aggression, no undertaking to this effect had been given 
by Great Britain to King Albert's kingdom, which, under the 
Treaty of Versailles, had lost, together with its pristine neutrality, 
Great Britain’s formal guaranty of the integrity of Belgian soil.’ 
Consequently, this informant points out, a Belgium permanently 
exposed to a formidable attack from across the Rhine had per- 
force to follow her only guarantoi at that date, and he continues: 


[t is, of course, a very moot point, as many Belgians may 


but the Daily Telegraph’s con- 


‘Tt must have convinced. 
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o admit, whether the abrogation of her neutrality, even 
rom the lack of any obsolete international reinsurance, 


try to conduct a great foreign policy in company with any 
0 e big Power, tends to deprive it of all real independence; and 

in company with two or more such Powers, it is placed in a 
hronic state of anxiety lest those Powers should disagree, and 


_ Power would be the only possible course, and would no doubt 
_ have been Belgium’s decision in the Ruhr controversy, had her 
_ security been guaranteed by Great Britain as well as by France. 
_ “Mr. Lloyd George had grasped this fact when, at Cannes, 
he offered MM. Theunis and Jaspar, who accepted and initialed 


it, a very simple Pact of Guaranty, conceived on the traditional. 


lines of Britain’s policy toward Belgian independence and 
_ security. M. Jaspar, on Tuesday night, stated, with charac- 
_ teristic discretion, that this Pact did not fall through owing to 
any fault of the Belgian or of the British Governments. ‘The 


_ truth is that, after M. Poincaré’s supersession of M. Briand in 
i the Premiership, M. Poincaré’s insistence .on an Anglo-French 
- Pact covering Poland as well as France, and embodying a mili- 
i tary convention, led to an unfortunate but successful attempt 
_ to frame the Pacts on parallel lines, and to make them interde- 
pendent. Mr. Lloyd George, according to my recollection, 
_ scented the inexpediency and the danger of such a course; but 
_ professional diplomacy did not, and acquiesced in the French 

thesis, with the result that when the Anglo-French Pact went 


by the board, owing to M. Poincaré’s exigencies, the Anglo-Bel- 
gian Pact had equally te be abandoned.” 


: 
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This British spokesman goes on to say that a defective pact 
between two great Powers, and a guaranty of security given by 
one or more big Powers to a smaller and heroic, but specially ex- 

_ posed friend, are two totally different conceptions. In effect, he 
maintains, the latter is the revival of the neutrality idea in a 
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DISARMAMENT PROSPECTS 
Tur Ipeaust: ‘Why don’t you build? Don’t you like my plans?’’ 
Tum Reauist: “Rather! But look at the site, old man. You'll 
have to wait till we’ve plugged up that volcano.” 
—Glasgow Evening News. 


been for Belgium an advantage or a danger. For a small 


a conflict between two allegiances arise in consequence. If the 
ties on both sides are equal, abstention by the third and smaller’ 


GERMAN SPRING, 1924 
These weeds will thrive unless held in check, and both.England and 
Belgium know it. So, evidently, does the cartoonist. 
—Lachen Links (Berlin). 


modified garb. In proof of this contention, he offers the text 
of the Anglo-Belgian Pact as first and exclusively published in 
The Daily Telegraph on January 16, 1922: 


“Whereas the Belgian territory placed between Germany and 
France finds itself in a particularly exposed position; that at the 
beginning of August, 1914, Germany, for the purpose of attack- 
ing France, invaded Belgium in defiance of the treaty binding 
her to respect Belgian territory; and that Belgium is still suffer- 
ing deeply from the devastations caused by the enemy’s inyva- 
sion and occupation, his Britannic Majesty and his Majesty the 
King of the Belgians have agreed to what follows: _ 

‘Article 1. In ease of direct and unprovoked attack against 
Belgian territory Great Britain will immediately come to the 
rescue of Belgium with all her naval, military, and aerial forces. 

“Article 2. Belgium will employ all her military and aerial 
forces to defend her frontiers in the event of an attack or viola- 
tion of her territory. Belgium will refrain from concluding any 
agreement or arrangement incompatible with the present un- 
derstanding.” 


Could anything be more remote from the Continental and mil- 
itarist conception of alliances, this Diplomatic Correspondent 
asks, than the simple promise from Great Britain to go to the 
rescue in the future, as in the near and distant past (as far back 
as the days of Philippe van Aertevelde, five centuries ago) of the 
Belgian people and their independence, should that independence 
be again imperilled by the German or any other invader? An- 
swering this question himself, he writes: 


‘“‘Tt was not only a token of the ancient and abiding friend- 
ship, but a vital act of self-defense, in the best Palmerstonian 
tradition; neither more nor less. Indeed, a written pact in these 
conditions would seem unnecessary, and British publie opinion 
since 1922 has undergone a change in the sense adverse to written 
pacts, as opposed to the spirit of the Covenant. A simple 
publie declaration by the spokesman of the British Government 
would have just as much effect, and obviate these and other 
difficulties. It may be that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would not 
thus commit himself even to a purely verbal reaffirmation of a 
tradition as well as an essential axiom of British foreign policy. 
But I fancy that the leader of any alternative British Govern- 
ment would not hesitate. And such a reaffirmation could not 
but bring greater calm and confidence to our Belgian friends, 
altho whether or no it would go quite far enough for leading 
Belgian circles only they could say.” 


CANADA’S GOLDEN WEST 


HE AMAZING GROWTH of the Pacific ports is one 
of the outstanding features of recent Canadian progress, 
we are told, and in proof attention is called to the fact 
that in the number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared, 
Vancouver is in the first place and Victoria in the third. On the 
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CANADIAN OPPORTUNITIES TEMPT UNCLE SAM 


And he yields so frequently that the Montreal Daily Star suggests 
a new coat-of-arms for Canada. 


whole, some Canadian editors are pleased to believe that the 
Pacific ports are little behind those of the Atlantic coast. The 
reference to the tonnage of the vessels arriving and leaving the 
Canadian Pacific ports, says a writer in the Toronto Globe, applies 
to the tonnage capacity of the ships and not to the actual cargo 
carried. But, he adds: 


“It does prove conclusively that vessels able to bring and take 
away that tonnage came to those ports, and, so far as business 
was to be done, were there to do it. If the vessels arriving and 
departing from our Pacific ports did not all bring or take away 
full cargoes, that fact indicates some considerable advantage in 
geographical location, harbor facilities, or point on trade route; 
otherwise they would not have come.” 


According to The Statesman’s Year Book, in its article on Can- 
ada, the share of the leading ports in trade (imports and ex- 
ports) for year ended March 31, 1923, in thousands of dollars is 
as follows:— 


Montreal Toronto Halifax Quebec St.John Ottawa Van- 

N. B. courer 

Imports....... 173,938 173,509 16,957 14,333 20,688 10,550 46,965 
IBxports........ 173 759 515 29,584 15,382 55,127 62,231 
1All export entries are delivered at the “frontier port of exit” and the totals thereof are 


credited to the respective ports where the goods passed outward from Canadi. 


Editorially, the Toronto daily remarks that there is much more 
in this than the rivalry of seaports, for the thing of vital impor- 
tance is the development of the country which the seaports serve 
and which furnishes them with business. The advantage possest 
by Vancouver and other Pacific ports, it points out, lies in their 
proximity to the Western prairies and the easy grades through 
the Yellow Head Pass. The Western movement of grain not 
only builds up the Pacifie ports, it is declared, but helps to solve 
the Western farmers’ problem of transportation. Then atten- 
tion is called to the following point of importance: 
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“Agriculture is not the only industry which will feel the b 
fit of the movement. Coal is found in abundance in Alberta and 
British Columbia. The latter Province has stores of other min- 
erals, besides fruit-growing land, forests and fisheries. These 
resources give promise of large and varied industries, able to— 
support many times the present number of inhabitants of the 
country. There is reason to believe that in course of time the 
industrial development of Eastern Canada will be repeated in 
the West. The process may be slow, and there may be difficulty — 
and discouragement during its early stages, but there can be no 
doubt as to the future of a country so richly endowed and having 

such convenient access to the ocean.” 


aaa 


Interest in the Western development of Canada is not sec- — 
tional, but national, The Globe notes, beeause whatever tends to - 
bring content and prosperity to the West is good for all Canada. — 
As the population of the West grows so will its representations_ 
and its political influence increase, we are told, with the result — 
that every decade’s representatives will have a larger influence 
in shaping the legislation of Parliament. We are reminded that 
there has been a certain sectional sentiment in western Canada 
out of accord with that of eastern Canada, and also, that— 


“The growth of the Progressive party in the Prairie region 
was due to dissatisfaction with both the old political parties, — 
which were regarded as too much under Eastern influence. Now — 
that the tariff is more acceptable to the West, the complaint is — 
made that the Eastern interests are sacrificed. Nothing is to be 
gained by this sectional quarreling. The remedy lies in the 
growth of the West and the increase of its purchasing power. 
This was a powerful stimulus to Eastern prosperity in the first 
decade of this century, and there is ground for hope that the 
process may be repeated. For this reason Eastern people should 
be keenly interested in the development of the hinterland of the 
Pacifie.”’ 


CONTROL OF TURKEY’S POCKETBOOK 


URKEY’S FINANCIAL SOVEREIGNTY has been 

crippled for over forty years by the arrangement with 

the Powers through which the Ottoman Debt Council 
was constituted in, December, 1881, in order that the Powers 
might be sure of getting what was coming to them, and the 
financial house of Turkey be kept in order. So say the new Turks, 
according to the Constantinople correspondent of the London 
Times, and that is why they have been vigorously abusing this 
arrangement as an obsolete survival. Moreover, a clear indi- 
cation of the ultimate intention of their Government to modify 
it is said to be evidenced in the appropriation of such receipts 
from the ceded revenues as were still being paid into the head- 
quarters of the Ottoman Public Debt in Stamboul and the de- 
tachment of all the Debt Agencies from the control of the Otto- 
man Debt Council. This Constantinople informant tells us 
further: 


“That some such step would ultimately be taken has long been 
apparent. The receipts at the disposition of the Council of the 
Debt have been falling steadily since October, 1922, owing to 
the Angora Government's holding back all receipts from the 
ceded revenues except the local receipts in Constantinople and 
the immediately surrounding districts, which have now been im- 
pounded, ‘This procedure was a direct infraction of the Decree 
of Muharrem under whieh the Ottoman Public Debt was con- 
stituted in December, 1831, and the indifference with which all 
protests of the Council and its demands to be put back in pos- 
session of its legal revenues have been consistently ignored made 
it the less surprizing that the Turks should have further infringed 
the same Decree during the last few months by their claim to 
curtail the budget of the Debt according to their own ideas of 
how many and what persons should be employed and at what 
salaries. Altho, therefore, it is a hopeful symptom that Abdul 
Halik Bey, the Vekil of Finance, should have actually acknowl- 
edged that a modification in the terms governing the arrange- 
ments of the Debt was a matter to be settled between the Govern- 
ment and the bondholders, the. recent conduct of the Turks 
forbids one to cherish too confident a hope that the interests of 
ee none alder will receive all the consideration that is their 
egal due.” 
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THREE EXAMPLES OF THE CONTROL OF PLANT LIFE BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 

the branch at the right flowered under a short winter day and grew old; the branch 
In the center picture are two sets 
of golden-rod plants: the big plant at the left was given the advantage of a long artificial day, while the little plant at the right had to get along 


At the left is one cosmos plant, which is really two-aged: 


on the other side of the partition was given a longer day by the use of electricity and kept young and growing. 


with a short day. 


In the third picture are two yellow cosmos plants of the same age and variety: the only difference is that the large plant was 


raised on a fifteen-hour day and the small one on an eight-hour day. 


RESTORING YOUTH TO AGED PLANTS 


-YHAT SURGEONS HAVE TRIED to do by trans- 
planting glands from young animals into the bodies of 
aging men and women, physiologists of the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture have already successfully accomplished 
in plants. On the threshold of old age with early death immi- 
nent, these have been made to send out fresh, vigorous branches, 
to flower, and to fruit again and again. Trees have been caused 
to keep their leaves beyond the natural period. Flowers which 
ordinarily bloom in the spring and the fall have been made to 
blossom in mid-winter. Grains which ordinarily yield one crop 
a year have been made to produce several. Vegetables which 
have hitherto failed to fruit in our latitude have been made to 
yield abundantly. Dwarfs have been converted into giants 
and giants into dwarfs. The same individual has even been 
caused to show different stages and forms of growth on its differ- 
ent branches at the same time. Says a special press bulletin 
from Science Service (Washington): 


“These startling upsets of nature’s normal schedule suggests a 
wizardry which challenges belief. Yet Drs. W. W. Garner, H. A. 
Allard, and R. A. Steinberg, who have actually performed these 
seeming miracles, make no secret of their method. They merely 
control by the use of artificial light the length of the days in 
which the plants grow. 

“At the new building of the National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington, the Department has installed an exhibit where the 
public can see the experiments in progress. Behind glass win- 
dows in a large metal cabinet flooded with light from high-power 
electric lamps, the responses of various plants to different periods 
of illumination are demonstrated by the growing plants them- 
selves. 

‘‘Golden-glow and late cosmos plants of the same age grow in 
each of two compartments of the cabinet. Those in the first get 
a-short made-to-order day of ten hours. Those in the second 


compartment are given a long day of sixteen hours before the 
light is switched off. Now every housewife who has raised late 
cosmos and golden-glow outdoors in her garden under natural 
daylight knows that late cosmos blooms in the fall and that the 
golden-glow blossoms in summer when the days are long. A 
similar thing happens in the cabinet. Altho the tempera- 
ture, moisture, and plant food are the same in the two com- 
partments, and the only difference is in the period of light to 
which thay are subjected, both plants show the seasonal differ- 
ences characteristic of their kind in nature. The cosmos blossoms 
only in the short-day compartment while the golden-glow blooms 
only in the long-day compartment. 

“This clearly demonstrates not only that the length of the 
light period is the chief factor in determining the character of 
plant growth, but that artificial light can be successfully sub- 
stituted for natural daylight. The reason that this discovery was 
not made sooner is probably that plants using many different 
day-lengths are found in the same latitudes. A large group blos- 
soms only during short days and another flowers under long-day 
conditions. 

“The violet, for example, flowers profusely when given ten 
hours of illumination. When its day is extended to sixteen hours, 
nothing is produced except leaves and long stems. Late golden- 
rod is another short-day plant. By proper manipulation of light 
these short-day plants can be made to flower out of season dur- 
ing nature’s long days. 

“Or take the coreopsis, a long-day plant. When exposed to 
a day of sixteen hours it quickly develops long flowering stems 
and flowers. But when only given the short day of ten hours 
under which violets bloom, it merely forms a rosette of leaves 
close to the ground, and does not blossom. 

“When a single plant shows the characteristic growth of two 
different seasons on separate branches, the wonder widens. In 
these experiments, a partition is placed between two branches 
of the same short-day plant. One side is exposed to a long day 
and the other.to a short period of daylight. The branch on 
the long-day side continued to grow leaves and branches 
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characteristic of the youth of the plant in nature. The branch 
on the short-day side blossomed and entered upon old age. 

“In this strange cosmos, it will be noted that one part was old 
and the other part young at the same time. The blossoms and 
flowers are the reproductive organs of mature plants. After 
flowering and producing seed, annual plants ordinarily enter 
upon old age and shortly afterward die. But by proper manipu- 
lation of the daylight period by artificial means, instead of old 
age being the end, or instead of the plant being old in one part 
and young in another, it can be rejuvenated. The Department 
of Agriculture experts have repeatedly and at will accomplished 
this apparent miracle of taking plants in the advanced stages of 
old age and making of them young, fresh, vigorous giants. 

“There is a practical application of these discoveries. By the 
use of artificial light, related plants with different daylight peri- 
ods may be made to bloom at the same time, so that plant- 
breeders can cross them. More important still, the work of plant- 
hunters who search distant lands for vegetables, and fruits which 
may be successfully grown in our country will be made simpler 
and more certain. Latitude determines the daylight period 
and the similarity or difference in the annual cycle of daylight 
may show whether or not plants are suitable for introduction in 
any given latitude. 

“The demonstration of the importance of day length in the 
lives and reproduction of plants and of the possibility of its con- 
trol by the use of artificial light has set other scientists thinking. 
Does light exert a similar influence in the animal world? The 
effect of artificial light in increasing egg-laying among chickens 
in the short day of winter is well known. This has been attrib- 
uted to the hens getting more food, by staying up later and eat- 
ing a bigger supper. 

‘*Whether this is the true explanation or not, among humbler 
life-forms it has been discovered that there is a relationship 
between length of day and egg-laying or reproduction. The 
advancing and receding of the tides determines the daylight 
period for certain small marine worms. They lay their greatest 
number of eggs at a season of the year when low water occurs 
only once during the day and gives them only six hours of sun- 
light. When these conditions of six hours of light and eighteen 
of darkness are duplicated artificially, egg-laying by these ani- 
mals reaches its maximum. 

“Does length of day or the latitude in which they live influ- 
ence the time or amount of reproduction in man and other higher 
animals? This is a question awaiting investigation.” 


NEEDLESS AUTO NOISES 


HICAGO’S HEALTH COMMISSIONER, Dr. H. N. 
€ Bundesen, calls the automobile ‘‘one of the worst of- 

fenders” in the production of unnecessary and objec- 
tionable city noises. Dr. Bundesen announces in his Weekly 
Bulletin the inception of a ‘‘campaign for making Chicago a 
more quiet and restful city”’; and in naming the things that now 
interfere with this aim, he pays his respects to the careless auto- 
ist as follows: 


“There are few people in Chicago perhaps who have not been 
aroused from sound slumber at midnight or greatly annoyed 
during the day by the driver of an automobile tearing down the 
street with his cut-out open, or by the fellow with the great big 
truck who knows that all fear him, smashing through the city 
thoroughfare blowing his siren instead of using his brakes. This 
sort of thing is akin to brutality. First, because it destroys rest; 
secondly, because it creates fear; and thirdly, because it may be 
the cause of death by accident or otherwise. Let us assume, for in- 
stance, a pedestrian with a weak heart is crossing in front of this 
truck driver, who, brutally careless of the feelings of others, and 
feeling .safe because of the size of his truck, suddenly opens his 
siren to make the people jump out of his way. The suddenness 
with which_the siren is used may cause sufficient shock to one 
affected with heart disease to cause that organ to stop suddenly, 
with consequent death in a few minutes. This is not idle con- 
jecture. It has happened many times. 

“Again, how many of us have been disturbed by the driver 
who sounds the horn of his machine to attract the attention of 
some individual in a building with whom he wishes to communi- 
cate. These thoughtless fellows usually begin such signaling at 
about the time when good citizens are in bed. Just a little 
thoughtfulness and a little effort on their part to get out and 
ring the door-bell would save annoyance and discomfort to the 
whole neighborhood. 
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he very rarely needs to use his horn. If‘he drives: tha 
stop within the length of his car, he need not scare ind. viduals 
death by sounding a warning. “a a Rahns te. ies 
“So far as the cut-out on the automobile is concerned, the 
automobile experts are unanimous in the opinion that it is of no- 
value in ordinary city driving and that it is needless so far as — 
engine efficiency is concerned. The fellow who thinks it nec- 
essary to run around the block with his cut-out open, probably does — 
not realize that he is disturbing sick people who need rest, or in- — 
fants who need sleep for proper growth, or night workers who — 


need comfort and rest during the day.” 


WHY RADIO BENDS AROUND THE GLOBE 


HE RADIO WAVE travels slower than light, according 

to Capt. J. J. See, Professor of Mathematics in the U. 8. 

Navy, and government astronomer at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. Captain ‘See assertsthat the radio wave travels 
around the globe with a velocity of 165,000 miles a second, while 
light travels 186,000 milesa second. His discovery of this fact, he 
believes, may prove the most notable step in the development of 
the wave theory since 1675. We read in an Associated Press dis- 
patch from San Francisco: 


“In an outline of his discovery, Captain See said since the 
wave is propagated in the ether it is remarkable that there should 
be the long-recognized velocity for light in free space and a 
smaller velocity for the radio wave as it bends around the globe. 

“In the year 1914 there was an official interchange of signals 
between the naval observatory at Washington and the national 
observatory at Paris. The mean velocity of the wireless wave 
was found to be about 173,000 miles per second. 

“Karly in March of the present year a wireless signal was sent 
from the sending-station near New York to Warsaw, Poland, and 
reflected back in 0.054 of a second of time. The double distance 
is 8,500 miles, and the speed of the transmission comes out about 
158,000 miles per second, or about 15 per cent. less than the 
velocity of light. 

“The mean of the two independent determinations of the 
wireless wave is 165,500 miles per second, or 20,500 milés *per 
second less than the velocity of light. This is 11 per cent. slower 
than light travels in free space. So great a falling off in speed in 
two well devised experiments, separated in time by ten years, 
could hardly be the result of chance, and thus we are led to 
recognize the fact that radio wave certainly travels over 10 per 
cent. slower than light, in distance such as those separating 
Europe from America. 

“What is the cause of this slower velocity of the wireless 
wave? It is simply this: The wave travels through the solid 
earth as well as through the air and free space above the air, 
but is much resisted in the solid globe. As the ether is 689,321,- 
600,000 times more elastic than air in proportion to its density— 
thus almost infinitely elastic—the medium can not suffer a break 
in its continuity, yet the movement above the earth is held back 
by the slower movement of*the wave in the earth. The resistance 
in the globe thus acts as a drag on the wave at its base. The 
result is that the wave bends around the earth. 

“This bending of the wave-front in the ether, due to retarda- 
tion at the base of it in the earth, is quite analogous to the change 
of form of water waves as they run ashore to form breakers. The 
advance of the water is resisted at the base, while that of the 
crest is unimpeded; the top of the wave thus gains upon the base 
and its form changes. 

‘Recently a concert going on at Chicago was distinctly heard 
near Cleveland, Ohio, by observers at a depth of over five hun- 
dred feet in the solid earth. In Idaho and Montana radio waves 
have been received in mines at the depth of about half a mile. 
This is direct experimental proof that the wave travels through 
the solid globe itself, and therefore must move more slowly in 
this dense mass, the wave-front thereby being made to bend 
around the earth, when it advances to great distance, as from 
New York to Warsaw. 

“The view, now strikingly confirmed by observations of 
velocity in wireless telegraphy, showing definitely that it pene- 
trates deep into the globe and thus retards the wave-front in the 
earth with resulting bending of the wave about the globe, gives a 
valid foundation for some of the most striking phenomena in 
physicalscience. The results area connection with the wave theory 
of magnetism and the cause of universal gravitation, because they 
bear on the cause of the fluctuations of the moon’s mean motion.” 


Photographs with this article by Dr. Frederick Willson 


TOO CROOKED TOO LOOSE 


TOO FAR APART WORN PROPERLY, WITH SWEAT BAND 


A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO GOGGLE-WEARING 


HOW TO WEAR GOGGLES 


HEARERS OF GOGGLES, especially factory workers 

who use them to prevent injury to the eyes, will 

profit by pondering advice given by Dr. Frederick 
Willson, of Reading, Pennsylvania, in The N ational Safety News 
(Chicago). Dr. Willson notes that the ‘‘Safety First’’ experts 
have now succeeded through educational work, persuasion, 
force of example and even through threats, to get most workmen 
to wear some form of eye protection while engaged in hazardous 
work. Shopmen, he says, are now pretty well sold on goggles, 
but there is still some dissatisfaction and grumbling. Dr. 
Willson proceeds to classify such complaints and considers in 
what degree the workman is justified in expressing his dissatis- 
faction. He says: 


“Why goggles are not comfortable to wear for long periods 
may be explained by the following: : 

“To be comfortable a goggle must fit the face and place no 
reasonable obstacle in the way of clear forward vision. Goggles 
must conform to the anatomy 
of the face. The bony struc- 
ture of the skull includes two 
cavities in which the eyeballs 
are contained. In designing a 
goggle, attention must be given 
to this bony structure to the 
extent of seeing that the di- 
ameter of the circular goggle is 
sufficient to have the face-con- 
tacting edges rest on the orbital 
ridgerather thanon the soft and 
delicate tissues immediately 
surrounding theeyeball. Again, 
the face-contacting portions of 
the goggle must be curved so 
as to avoid extreme pressure 
on any one portion of the skin 
about the orbital cavity. 

‘‘Hor comfort, careful adjust- 
ment must be made so that the 
goggle cups rest on the bony 
portion at the sides of the nose 
rather than on the inner canthus or tender tissues of the eyes 
where the tear-ducts are located. Probably there is no point 
of adjustment more important than here. The variation of 
two or three millimeters in the distance between the eye-cups 
may make all the difference between comfort and dissatisfaction. 

“Tf a goggle can be correctly fitted to the face, it should be 
reasonably comfortable regardless of individual differences in 
facial outline, and should ‘remain comfortable so long as the ad- 
justment is not disturbed. 

““When goggles ‘draw the eyes’ and hurt vision, the reason 
for the complaint should be properly considered, as I am con- 
vineed in many €ases this criticism is well founded. Wearers of 
goggles must be divided into those who have visual defects and 
those who have normal vision. — If the vision is normal, then the 


NOT UP LIKE THIS 


HOW THE HEAD-BAND SHOULD BE WORN 


goggle glass should be as nearly flat and the surfaces as nearly 
parallel as possible. 

“There should be no objectionable flaws in the glass structure, 
and care should be taken to see that in the process of heat- 
treating the glass no appreciable distortion has taken. place. 
This defect can be ascertained by holding the goggle about six 
inches from the eyes and looking through the glass at a target 
with cross lines, such as a window-sash, while at the same time 
moving the lens slightly from side to side and up and down. 

“In the effort to produce lenses that will safely stand the ac- 
eidental impact of large flying masses, manufacturers have re- 
sorted to several expedients, one being to make a laminated 
goggle lens and the other to heat-treat the ordinary glass lens 
to toughen it. The laminated lens has the defect of being seldom 
optically correct, besides having a tendency to discolor in time. 

“The ordinary glass lens that is heat-treated is much better 
than a similar lens not so treated, provided the process does not 
cause the lens to warp or curl so as to introduce an optical defect. 

“Tn a very considerable proportion of cases, complaint of 
goggles hurting the vision is due to some refractive defect in 
the eye itself, and in such cases the only remedy is to give the 
workmen the benefit of eye correction as well as eye protection. 

‘“When workmen complain 
that goggles steam or are 
clouded by perspiration, the 
matter should be investigated. 
Possibly the goggles are ‘not 
sufficiently ventilated, but in 
many cases the trouble comes 
from the gradual flow of per- 
spiration over the goggles’ 
glasses, particularly under un- 
usual conditions of heat. Re- 
course should be had to a 
small band of felt loosely bound 
to the forehead just above the 
eyes. This sweatband is very 
effective. 

“The complaint that goggles 
restrict side vision may be cor- 
rect, but the proper remedy is 
not easy to find. The proper 
sort of shallow goggle-cup pro- 
vides ample vision except in 
very adverse circumstances. 
Any attempt to increase the angle of vision by using an oblong- 
shaped goggle-cup with bent glass is likely to introduce an ele- 
ment of danger, since such bent glass can not practicably be 
heat-treated. The longer goggles are used under ordinary con- 
ditions the less the likelihood of satisfaction, because of the 
worker’s inattention or lack of interest in keeping his goggles 
properly in place. I believe the only way to prevent this form 
of carelessness is to have periodical goggle-adjustment drills. 

‘‘The plant employing a large number of men wearing goggles 
should set aside a portion of a day once a month, or more often 
as may be desired, for inspection or goggle drill, every man re- 
ceiving a rating in the safety department according to the condi- 
tion of his goggles, how he wore them, how they were adjusted, 
ete. Every time one of these drills is held the men would learn 


BUT DOWN LIKE THIS 
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something new about goggles. At one time it might be the 
proper adjusting of head-bands, another, the proper adjustment of 
nose-bridges, at another time, it might be how to make goggles 
comfortable, how to keep them clean, how to keep perspiration 
from running from the forehead down into the glass at hot work 
—in facet, any number of points can be brought up pertaiming to 
goggles that are really worthy of very careful study and which would 
be of vital interest to the men wearing goggles. And, most of all, 
the understanding of these points would finally eliminate the 
natural antipathy to goggles which is still rather common among 
workmen.” ; 


SPECTACLES FOR THE EARS 

HE MANY SPECTACLE-WEARERS that we see 

about us are not blind; most of them could still see with- 

out the glasses, but they see better with them. Not so 

very longago glasses were worn 
only by those whose sight was 
seriously affected. We are still 
treating our ears very mucb as 
we used to treat our eyes. 
Many of us have slight defects 
of hearing. We hear fairly well, 
but we should hear better if we 
had something to aid the ear 
as a pair of glasses helps the 
eye. We shall be wearing 
some kind of ‘‘ear-spectacles”’ 
in the future, thinks Dr. E. E. 
Free, who writes on this subject 
for the McClure Syndicate 
(New York). : 
It is not at all impossible, 
he assures us, that science 
will succeed in perfecting de- 
vices for imperfect ears that 
will do as well as glasses do 
for bad eyes. Some people 
will still be deaf, just as some 
people are still blind in 
spite of all the oculists can 
do. But many partly deaf 
people will be curable and 
the slighter deficiencies of 


hearing will no longer be troublesome at all. He continues: 


“The first steps have been taken already. 
finding out exactly how it is that we hear. 

“Science owes most of this to the telephone industry. How 
can we make a perfect telephone, said the engineers, unless we 
know something of the nature of the speech that the telephone 
is expected to carry and of the ear to which the speech is de- 
livered? Laboratory investigations were begun. The result has 
been not only improvement in telephone practise but information 
about the scientific basis of speech and hearing. 

“The real mechanism of hearing is deeply buried in the thick 
bone at the side of the head, where it will be protected as much 
as possible against shocks. The ear that we see is merely a kind 
of sound-catcher like the old-fashioned ear-trumpets. 

“As the sound passes, it encounters, first, the ear-drum. Next 
are three little bones that magnify the vibration. The last of 
the three is attached to a small liquid-filled sack in the form 
of aspiral. Inside this is the true organ of hearing. 

“If you take this organ out and uncoil it, it will look like a little 
ladder about an inch and a quarter long with several thousand 
separate rungs set very close together. At one end the rungs are 
very short; at the other end they are longer. Each is a tiny, 
separate living fiber. Each one touches a still tinier nerve 
thread through which it communicates with the brain. Sounds 
that are very shrill affect the part of the ladder where the 
rungs are shortest. Deep sounds, like the bass notes of an 
organ, affect the other end. 

“Over the tiny nerve threads that connect each rung with the 
brain pass messages that indicate which part of the ladder is 
vibrating. 


They consist in 


THE COMPLICATED MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN EAR 


1 is the eardrum; there the sound waves are first received; 2 shows 

the chain of three small bones; 3 is the nerve of hearing over which 

messages go to the brain; 4 indicates the coiled-up strip of living 
fibers with which we really hear. 


“By long practise the brain has learned to distinguish the 
nae hana by their effects on this little ladder. If the . 
brain fails to learn this or if the ladder is imperfect, then hearing 
and the understanding of speech are impaired. : 

‘There are persons, for example, who can not hear high tones 
at all. This may be because the short-runged ends of their ear 
ladders have been destroyed by disease. _ Other persons ap- 
parently lack the long-runged ends of their ear ladders. They 
can not hear the low tones perfectly. Sometimes they can not 
hear them at all. , 

“Each of these conditions constitutes a special kind of deaf- 
ness. Then there are cases due to some defect of the nerve or of 


‘the bones or of the ear-drum. ; 


“There are almost as many kinds of deafnessas there are patients. 

It is foolish to regard them as all alike or to hope to help them 
all with the same apparatus. The proper glasses for a defective 
eye must be prescribed after a scientific examination. This will be 
just as true for a defective ear.” 


Another thing that the new 
knowledge of the little ladder 
has helped us to understand, 
Dr. Free tells us, is the effect 
of noise in masking other 
sounds. On a railway train 
you are hearing a composite 
of the thousands of clicks 
and screeches and clangs that 
are produced by the machin- 
ery. These have all pos- 
sible pitches from the highest 
to the lowest. The little 
ladder of fibers in your ear is 

sent into vibration along its 
entire length. Every fiber is in 
continual motion. He goes on: 


“Suppose, now, that some 
other sound, like a spoken 
word, tries to affect your ear. 
The new sound must be able 
to shake the proper place 
harder than it is being shaken 
already by the general noise. 

“Tn a railroad train or a 
boiler factory you may have 
to use more than a thousand 
times the normal voice energy in 
order to make yourself heard. 

‘““When you talk to a deaf person you have to shout for a 
different reason. Perhaps the little ladder of fibers in his ear 
is sluggish, or perhaps the ear-drum is stiff, or the three little 
bones are stuck together. When you shout the sound gets 
through; when you speak in an ordinary voice it does not. 

‘*What such a person needs is a magnifier, a kind of ‘sound 
telescope’ for his ears. Such instruments have been invented. 
And as we learn more of the exact behavior of the little ladder, 
and especially as we perfect our methods for finding out exactly 
what it is that is wrong with the ears of each particular deaf 
person, we shall be able, undoubtedly, to make these artificial 
aids to hearing—these spectacles for ears—much more perfect 
than they are to-day.” 


CAN’T HEAR THEIR OWN RATTLES— Rattlesnakes are al- 
most totally deaf; such, at any rate, is the finding of F. B. 
Manning of Harvard, who has announced the results of a study 
of the hearing of fifteen diamond-back rattlers and half a dozen 
timber rattlers. We read in Science Service’s Daily Science News 
Bulletin (Washington): 

“Tones ranging in pitch from 43 to 2,752 vibrations a second 
and of an intensity loud enough for the human ear to hear them 
a hundred yards away were used. Exhaustive tests revealed the 
snakes to be practically unresponsive to sound except when the 
boards of the cage floor were set into vibration. Altho deaf 


to sounds audible to humans, the rattlers were found to have 
very sensitive eyes.”’ 


i 
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SAVING FORESTS BY SAVING PAPER 


EN YOU BURN or otherwise destroy a scrap of 

waste paper you are, in effect, helping to deforest 

your country further. For we must have paper, and 
if not made from waste it requires wood-pulp. Hence we can 
save our forests by saving waste paper. Writing under the above 
title in American Forestry (Washington), Warren B. Bullock 
says that the paper expert, when he sees a huge truck, loaded 
to the second-story windows of the street’s skyscrapers with 
huge bags and bales of waste paper, has a vision of waving forests 
of spruce or balsam. He hears the singing of the wind through the 
branches of the evergreens. He sees and hears what the average 
city-dweller little dreams, that the collection of this waste paper 
means a saving to 
America of a part 
of its remaining 
forests. Every six 
tons of waste paper 
collected saves one 
aere of spruce pulp- 
wood from the ax. 
Mr. Bullock con- 
tinues: 


“The importance 
of the waste-paper 
industry to Amer- 
ica is very little 
appreciated. The 
waste-materials in- 
dustry is a highly 
organized American 
industry, with its 
ramifications. The 
waste-collection in- 
dustry alone in- 
volves many mil- 
lions of dollars. 
The paper manu- 
facturers of the 
United States alone 
pay the waste-paper 
men $50,000,000 a 
year. And this rep- 
resents about two 
million tonsof waste 
paper, which is the 
average consump- 
tion of the mills of the country. Were it not for the utilization 
of waste paper, there would be a depletion of the forests amount- 
ing to some three hundred thousand acres of timberland every 
year. 

‘Two chief branches of the paper industry use waste-paper— 
the board and the book-paper mills. The book-paper mills are 
dependent in large measure for waste paper of good grade for 
their mills. Old magazines, books, clippings, etc., are in demand for 
the manufacture of paper for magazines and book publishers. Of 
course, a large amount of new wood pulpis used in the manufacture 
of this paper, but such book-paper centers as the Kalamazoo 
(Michigan) valley are consumers of huge quantities of waste-paper. 

“The paper-board industry represents the largest total tonnage 
of any branch of the paper industry, with a total of over two 
million tons of board manufactured in 1922. The value, of 
course, is not as high as that of some of the finer papers, but the 
forest conservation effected is a tremendous item in this group 
of the paper industry. 

“Instead of reaching the peak of possibilities of forest con- 
servation by the use of waste paper, many think that there is a 
still greater future before the paper industry in the closer utiliza- 
tion of waste. The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison has 
made extensive experiments with the de-inking of waste paper 
for the making of newsprint paper, and this can be done econom- 
ically, producing at the same time a satisfactory grade of paper. 

‘“‘Tf the Canadian campaign for the placing of an embargo on 
export of pulpwood to the United States is successful, a cam- 
paign which has been progressing for the last four years, there 
will be a further turning to waste paper for the production of 
newsprint, as well as book paper and paper board. 


By courtesy of The American Forestry Magazine(Washington, D, C.) 


THE PASSERBY SEES ONLY A CAREERING TRUCK 


But the paper expert knows that an evergreen forest is being saved by the waste-paper gatherers. 
In a year our waste-paper men pay $50,000,000 for about two million tons of waste paper. 
which is equivalent to the pulp yield from 300,000 forest acres. 
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“While 95 per cent. of all paper made in the United States is 
made entirely or in part from wood-pulp, there is still a large use 
of rags in writing-papers. The rag market is another phase of the 
waste-materials industry, and by no means unimportant in the 
paper industry. A typical year, for instance, saw the consump- 
tion of 600,000 tons of rags for which the paper-mills paid nearly 
twenty-five million dollars.” 


DISEASES OF BREAD 


HANGES WHICH TAKE PLACE IN BREAD from the 
presence of microorganisms, and which may accordingly 
be called “‘bread diseases’’ are described by a writer in 

The Scientific American (New York). One of these makes the 
bread sticky; one 
colors it red; others 
fill it with mold. 
We read: 


“The first of these 
converts the bread- 
to such a condition 
that itcan be pulled 
out into threads. 
This bread disease 
is most common. 
The crumb becomes 
sticky and colored. 
Themostcharacter- 
istic symptom is 
that the bread, on 
being broken, can 
be pulled out into 
fine threads. The 
bread assumes quite 
a disagreeable odor 
and taste. The 
musty acid odor 
ean be detected in 
bakeries where the 
disease has been 
prevalent, many. 
weeks after it was 
first noticed. The 
particular bacteria 
which bring about 
this disease belong 
to the potato bacilli 
group and possess 
one characteristic 
in common, that 
they produce spores which are extremely resistant, being able 
to withstand the heat of the baking-oven. The bacteria grow 
best at a temperature of 20 to 28 degrees Centigrade. The for- 
mation of the sticky mass in the bread, which can be pulled out 
into long threads, is due to the swelling of the bacteria membranes. 

‘‘Bread becomes bloody-colored, due to another bacillus. 
Outwardly, the appearance of the bread is the same, but when it 
is cut open red streaks are seen in the erumb. This disease and 
the one described previously are most troublesome to the baker, 
because once the disease sets in, it is an extremely difficult 
matter to eradicate it. The utmost cleanliness must be observed 
to prevent these diseases and to destroy them once they set in. 

‘*Bread also has a tendency to become moldy, for it is a first- 
rate medium for the development and growth of molds. Various 
molds can produce various colors in the bread. For example, the 
mold mucor produces a white coloration; aspergillus glaucus, a 
bluish green coloration, ete. Reddish and black spots may also 
be produced by molds. Neither the molds themselves nor the 
decomposition products which are brought about by their pres- 
ence in the bread are deleterious to the health, but they make 
the bread unseemly in appearance and unpalatable. 

‘‘There are various precautions to be followed in order to avoid 
the development of these diseases in bread. A moderately high 
temperature is favorable for the growth of the bacteria. Warm 
bread should be cooled off quickly after baking. The air in the 
room in which the bread is kept must pot be moist. Well-baked 
bread, cooled as quickly as possible and kept in an airy, dry and 
not too warm room will not be subject.to these diseases. Of course, 
the main prerequisite is painstaking cleanliness in the baking 
operation and in the baking-rooms.”’ 


LETTERS ~ 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


AND - 


AT LAST—A SANE MODERNIST IN ART 


CHANGE OF HEART among the so-called *“‘modern” 
painters is already beginning, thinks Louise Gebhard 

Cann, who assures us that ‘‘one of the ambitions of the 

present generation of French painters is to return to the elassies.”’ 
To be sure, ‘“‘thousands of artists swarming on Montmartre and 
on the rive gauche” still ‘‘suffer the pain of acute competition 
unrewarded materially,’ so that “a nervous disequilibrium 
prevails” and frequently such artists “‘seem made of gun- 


Courtesy of The International Studio 


“MODERN,” BUT SANE 


In “The Halt’ Zingg shows “‘a return to the classics,’’ tho his technique is undeniably *‘modern.”’ 


powder.” Consequently the galleries still ‘‘groan and stifle 
with the savage disdain, morbid naiveté, defiance and sensuality 
crowding their walls.’’ But, while ‘‘the discovery of a calm soul 
amid all this revolt is an unusual delight,’ it is, nevertheless, 
possible. Miss Cann has discovered Jules-Emile Zingg, who 
retains the technique of ‘‘modernism”’ but has recaptured the 
long-fugitive spirit of classicism. As she tells us in The Inter- 
“this 


Marchand, and we observe even more directly how it simplifies 


national Studio, aim modified the radicalism of Jean 


” 


the decorative issue for Zingg. Clearly: 

“The ease of the latter, unlike that of Marchand, is one of 
predestination rather than choice. For when at eighteen he 
showed his first painting to the connoisseurs of Montébliard, 
they exclaimed, ‘That is vieux Breughel!’ ‘Old Breughel!’ 
The youth had never before heard of him. So when these same 
art lovers obtained for him a purse with which to emigrate to 
Paris to study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, he resolved to go 
there to find out what Breughel the Elder was like. The 
natural sympathy between himself and the painter of kermesses 
led him almost immediately to rebel against the methods of 
instruction prevailing in the school, and like so many others of 
his day he went to the Louvre to discover the principles of the 
old masters. What interested him was how they obtained their 
harmonies. In this he showed the trait that was later to 
dominate his technique. Apart from Breughel (who indicated 


to him the way in which to depict these market-days of the 
Auvergne and the Franche-Comté, these harvests of golden 
wheat, with the festivals of the threshing and the vintage) he 
studied Titian, Giorgione, Veronese, Rubens and the Flemings, 
with the French classicists and the painters of 1830. A visit to 
his studio amid the quiet gardens of Villa Brune tells the whole 
story of the influences so ardently undergone.” 


Montébliard, the little town where Zingg was born, is close to 
the headwaters of the Daub, and “‘his sympathies naturally 
turn to the rugged.”” Moreover, 


‘Perhaps it counts that his 
ancestry was Swiss, a race of 
climbers, breathing pure air and 
scanning broad horizons. From 
them comes the large sweep of 
his art. In opposition is the sen- 
sation of valleys, remote, briefly 
touched by sun, where people 
labor and seem to partake of the 
nature of the rocks that hem them 
in. He says himself: ‘] dream 
of a magnificent country, with a 
sumptuous scene of great moun- 
tains in simple lines, peopled by 
beings superior, noble and beauti- 
ful, untrammeled by the passions. 
Robust men, generous women, 
laughing children. Dignified atti- 
tudes that only powerful sonor- 
ities, grave and gentle accords, 
may transpose. ... In a word, 
the Paradise of Poussin and Claude 
Lorrain.” We have here the prop- 
erties and the protagonists of the 
Grande Ecole, and when one*re- 
fleets on the history of the arts 
in France, especially the drama, 
one perceives a racial aspiration 
for the refined and stately that 
among the Latins takes its place 
beside the homelike and the fa- 
miliar. On the other hand, this 
native of the Vosges is a temperament that like Shelley responds 
completely to nature. ‘It is nature with its forms, colors and 
movements that made me paint.’ Trees, the blue sky, a human- 
ity close to earth pass through his imagination and reappear 
ina Golden Age. Toil becomes a symbol of man’s union with 
the planet and the elements that nourish him; tragedy, like the 
tragedies of the ancient Greeks, is a dithyramb to the seasons. 
This is to see Zingg with his own eyes. He is unconscious, it 
seems, that often he paints humoresques—grim troll danees that 
evoke Peer Gynt. 

“Zingg is a scrupulous and hard-working artist whose ap- 
proach to life is humble and passionate. He spends much of his 
time in Auvergne and the French Jura, altho actually his home 
is in Paris. But the nervous acerbity engendered by this city, 
which, as they say, ‘devours the young and the merely talented,’ 
has not affected him. He stands out against his background, a 
sturdy, red-haired countryman, whose blue eyes might designate 
him Irish were it not for the expression of his straight, well- 
planted nose. In conversation one is imprest by his alert, 
seeking, mentality.” 


Zingg may perhaps be taken as a significant sign of the post- 
war art feeling in France. There is certainly a turning away, 
especially among the best of the younger painters, from the 


extravagances of pre-war ‘‘modernism.’’ The reason given by 
some is that Germany was the best market for these eccentric 


wares, and now she is removed as a purchaser. 
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$5, 000 000 TO TEACH BUSINESS 


GROCERY CLERK named Georg F. Baker earned 
two dollars a week. He had had only a common school 
education. To-day, as the press informs us, he is among 

America’s six wealthiest men, and has just written ‘‘a note, 
admirable for its simplicity, donating five million dollars to con- 
struct and equip a whole new 
group of buildings for the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration.” It is a splendid 
investment, thinks the Boston 
Herald, which remarks that 
“great strides have already been 
taken at Harvard in educating 
young college graduates to the 
loftiest ideals in business,’ and 
continues: 


“Already more than six hun- 
dred men are receiving the same 
thorough training in business that 
has been for-many years offered 
in the great professions of law and 
medicine. Harvard has taught its 
young lawyers and doctors that 
they owe the community a duty; 
that there is something higher 
than mere money-making. So 
Dean Donham and his staff of in- 
structors are teaching their young 
men about to enter the business 
world that they owe to the com- 
munity a duty so to conduct their 
lives that the world shall be the 
better for their having lived in it. 
While teaching efficiency and the 
best business methods they also 
teach the necessity of fair dealing ~ 
between man and man.” 


Courtesy of The International Studio 


Another example of Zingg’s 


“sane modernism.”’’ 
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then technical training is an essential to the finest kind of busi- 
ness career. 

“Bishop Lawrence, chairman of the committee directing the 
establishment of the foundation of which Mr. Baker’s $5,000,000 
will be half, makes plain the high ideals of the business school 
when he says in his comment on the Baker gift: r 

POE. professional education for business does not mean edu- 
cation merely in technicalities, which, altho important, are 


“MOTHER AND CHILD” 
The brushwork is plainly that developed by the Post 


Impressionists, but the general effect is almost ‘‘academic.”’ 


As the Boston Globe reminds 
us, “in the rush of developing a 
continent which has been slow to emerge in the field of busi- 
ness, and of course, because of the varying technique of different 
groups, there can be no hard-and-fast code.”’ But, The Globe 
adds, ‘‘ethical consideration and a sense of public responsibility 
should dominate all business,’’ and the New York Sun, after re- 
marking that ‘‘the Harvard Business School has made a great 
name for itself in recent years,’ and that, while its physical 
equipment has been very small, “the enthusiasm of the spirit 
behind it has been very great,” tells us: 

“Tt has already sent many able executives into the business 
world whose achievements have created a demand for every man 
the school can graduate. These men carry into affairs not only 
sound business principles but sound moral principles. They have 
a code of business conduct as high as that enjoyed by any of the 
older professions.” 


"Mr. Baker’s 
Journal finds, and 
nation which has consistently reflised to become unduly aroused 
by the criticism of large fortunes and their holders.” The Journal 
then observes: ‘‘This is particularly true, as this gift comes from 
a man who, despite his eighty-four years, is still active in busi- 
ness, and who is himself working along with his fortune.’? tho— 


gift ‘“‘has a touch of sentiment,’ The Jersey 


“St ean not fail to win the admiration of a 


“A greater significance is found, perhaps, in the fact that the 
gift constitutes an endorsement of college training for business 
men by a man who declares as he makes the gift that such 
distinction as he has earned has been the product of business 
experience. 

“The endorsement is in complete contrast to the oft-quoted 
‘self-made’ men who scoff at the value of high educational train- 
ing for the business man. The $5,000,000 is to be used by an 
institution that stands for and has its being in the belief that 
business men are made better by college training and that more 


secondary compared to the vision and broad intelligence 
involved in leadership promoting the material prosperity of 
mankind.’ ”’ 


Moreover,.business is at last recognized as a profession, and 
the Brooklyn Eagle declares: 


“This is an era of commerce, and the old attitude of the in- 
tellectual and social aristocracy toward counting-house and 
counter has changed. And the successful business man who 
has in his early life held art, musie and literature in contempt, but 
strives to make up for it in later life, furnishes proof that dollars 
are not everything. The two words—professions and business— 
are in this century moving toward each other. Every advance 
of science tends to break down the barriers which have separated 
them. How much Harvard’s school will contribute to the elim- 
ination of these barriers remains to be seen, but Mr. Baker’s 
gift now enables the university to undertake the task.” 


Rarely has a single department in a university received so 
But the 
needs of this controlling element of American civilization warrant 


large a gift as this, points out the Providence Journal. 


it. The Journal continues: 


‘“‘Tt has never been contended by the collegiate schools of 
business administration that they fit men to assume immediately 
important executive positions. But they do give their students 
a broad survey of the business and financial world, acquaint them 
with what they may expect in various spheres of commerce and 
banking, instruct them in the fundamentals of all types of 
business, and, more important still, teach them to think of 
business as a profession. They are told that merchandising and 
manufacturing, financing and investing, afford primarily oppor- 
tunities for the enrichment of the race and only secondarily 
should furnish avenues to individual wealth and personal 
pleasure. Certainly this motive has dominated Mr. Baker’s 
life, and so naturally it controls the granting of his princely gift 
to the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration.” 
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FRENCH GRATITUDE EXPREST IN FRENCH 
TAPESTRY 


HE MOST IMPORTANT GIFT of the French Govern- 
ment to the American people in late years, a superb 
tapestry woven at the Gobelins works in France, to 
commemorate the departure of American troops for the Great 
War,’was displayed recently at the French Industrial Exposition 
in New York City. As the press informs us, ‘‘tbe picture was 


designed by G. L. Jaulnes and represents the Americans before’ 


Independence Hall, leaving for France. It is to be presented, 
appropriately, to the new Philadelphia Art Museum.” It is 
valued at $50,000, and Arts and Decoration, which calls tapestry- 
making ‘“‘essentially one of the greatest decorative arts of 


AMERICAN TROOPS OFF FOR SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 


This $50,000 Gobelins tapestry, is a gift from the French Government to the American people. 


France,’ remarks that this particular example of the art is note- 
worthy, not alone for its beauty, but because it ‘‘departs from 
ancient history, the Bible, and myth for its subject.’ In other 
words, it is a “latter-day historic tapestry in the spirit of tapestry- 
weaving throughout the ages.”’ After recalling that Philadelphia 
already possesses a picture of the arrival of French troops in 
America in 1776, Le Voyageur en France describes the tapestry 
and tells us that into it are woven the words of President Wilson: 
“The right is more precious than peace. We have no selfish 
Wo shall 
Concerning the celebrated establishment 
where the tapestry was made, Le Voyageur en France tells us: 


ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. 


”? 


fight for democracy. 


“The Gobelins manufactory has belonged to the State for 
more than three centuries. The establishment is composed of 
large buildings which have preserved intact their seventeenth 
century character. The new building that faces the Avenue des 
Gobelins, built by Formigé, is crowned by a square cupola, 
with a bas-relief, by Landowski, representing Art crowning the 
Republic. Four caryatides, by Injalbert, decorate the first floor. 
Inaugurated in 1914, this building contains the museum. 

“The royal manufacture of tapestry, first set up at Fontaine- 
bleau, was transferred by Henry IL to Paris. Discontinued 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth century, work 


was 
resumed under Henry IV in 1601, by Mare 


de Comans and 


The Literary Digest for June 28, 1924 


{ 


Frangois de la Planche, Flemish tapestry-workers, in the Gobelins 
wo brothers, Jean and 
Philibert, dyers, who had their workshop on the banks of the 
River Biévre at the end ot the fifteenth century, and whose 


building. The first Gobelins were 


searlet dyes had a wide-spread reputation.” 


A NEW BOOK BY CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS | 


664 FAKE, OF COURSE,” is the natural comment when, 
at this late day, Christopher Columbus brings out a 
book ealled “Journal of First Voyage to America” 

(Albert and Charles Boni). But Mr. Albert Boni writes us, 

‘““The manuscript of Columbus’s Journal (or more accurately, 

the transcript of Columbus’s Journal made by Bartoleme Las 

Casas) was discovered in Spain more than one hun- 

dred years ago. I do not 

recall at this-moment the 
exact spot, but my impres- 
sion is that it was a monas- 
tery in the neighborhood of 
Seville.” As Mr. Boni 
goes on to say, ““The ex- 
istence of this manuscript 
has been known to _ his- 
torians, and it has been 
accepted as authentie with- 
outaquestion. Washington 

Irving’s ‘Life of Columbus,” 

written while Irving was an 

Ambassador at the court of 

Spain, makes much use of 

the Columbus Journal. 

All the details and deserip- 

tions of Columbus’s first 

voyage are based on ma- 
terial obtained from this 
journal, supplemented by 

a letter by Columbus de- 

seribing the voyage.”” We 

further told that the 
only English version hither- 
to made ‘“‘is that contained 
in the publications of the 

Hakluyt Society of Lon- 

don” and that ‘‘through 

some publishing freak it has 
never been made available 

Of the many reviewers who have examined 

Writing in the 


are 


for general reading.” 
the Journal, not one contests its genuineness. 
New York Vimes, Mr. Louis Kantor remarks: 


“Tt is not generally known that Christopher Columbus kept 
a day-by-day journal of his first voyage to Ameriea, and that an 
abstract of it is in existence. Why this should be true is not 
comprehensible, inasmuch as at least two excellent translations 
have been made since this abstract of the original document was 
found in 1790 by one Don Martin Fernandez del Navarrete in 
the archives of the Duke del Infantado. 

“The abstract was by Bartoleme de Las Casas—‘The Apostle 
of the Indies’—and not by Antonio de Las Casas, his unele, who 
accompanied Columbus on the first journey to the New World, 
as the present volume intimates. This Bartoleme Las Casas, 
who was an interesting character himself, being one of the very 
first to protest against the criminal and barbarie treatment of 
the Indians by the Spaniards, had aecess to the original journal, 
which was lost, just how and when is not known. But his 
abstract is very illuminating and apparently quite complete, 
containing constant allusion to what ‘the Admiral says,’ and 
frequently quotes the exact words used by Columbus. Navarrete 
printed this abstract in 1825, and a translation by Samuel 
Kettell was published in Boston in 1827; and another translation 
by Clements R. Markham was published by The Hakluyt 
Society in London in 1892. The publishers of the present volume 
have chosen the Kettell version.”’ 


his account of ‘‘the Admiral’s” discovery of America: 


“After sunset steered their original course W. and sailed twelve 
miles an hour till two hours after midnight, going ninety miles, 
_ which are twenty-two leagues and a half; and as the Pinta was 
the swiftest sailer, and kept ahead of the Admiral, she discovered 
land and made’ the signals which had been ordered. The land 
was first seen by a sailor called Rodrigo de Triana, altho the 
Admiral at ten o’clock that evening standing on the quarter-deck 
saw a light, but so small a body that he could noi affirm it to be 
land; calling to Pero Gutierrez, groom of the King’s wardrobe, 
he told him he saw a light, and bid him look that way, which he 
did and saw it; he did the same to Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, 
whom the King and Queen had sent with the squadron as con- 
troller, but he was unable to see it from his situation. The 
Admiral again perceived it once or twice, appearing like the light 
of a wax candle moving up and down, which some thought an 
indication of land. But the Admiral held it for certain that 
land was near; for which reason, after they had said the Salve, 
which the seamen are accustomed to repeat and chant after 
their fashion, the Admiral directed them to keep a strict wateh 
upon the foreecastle and look out diligently for land, and to him 
who should first discover it he promised a silken jacket, besides 
the reward which the King and Queen had offered, which was an 
annuity of ten thousand maravedis. At two o’clock in the 
morning the land was discovered, at two leagues’ distance; they 
took in sail and remained under the square-sail lying to till day, 
which was Friday, when they found themselves near a small 
island, one of the Lucayos, called in the Indian language 
Guanahani.”’ 


Whereupon, we are told, supervened the most momentous 
event in the history of the Western continent: 


er : fx The Literary Digest for June 28, 1924 oe 


Las Casas writes mainly in the third person, and here we have ARCHITECTS TO SAVE BEAUTY IN CITIES 


GLINESS is becoming the rule in many of the extreme 
aspects of modern town life. The suave writer calls it 
“indifference of the greater public” to ‘‘the general 

artistic and natural amenities of towns and rural areas.’”’ The 
beauty of the past is sacrificed to make way for modern improve- . 
ment, says The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), voicing a plea 
for concerted effort at town-beautifying: 


“Té is when things get very bad, when they seem at their 
worst, that endurance reaches its limit. Already in parts of 
America something has been done toward the suppression of the 
billboards that bade fair to conceal the country as completely 
as the smoke screen in a battle at sea shields the fleet, and without 
the same reason or necessity. The preservation of the American 
amenities, if too local for the Art Commission in Washington, is 


“The Admiral landed in the boat, along with Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, and Vineent Yanez, his brother, captainvof the Nina. 
The Admiral bore the royal standard, and the two captains each 
a banner of the Green Cross, which all the ships had carried; 
this contained the initials of the King and Queen each side of the 
cross, and a crown over each letter. Arrived on shore, they saw 
trees very green, many streams of water, and diverse sorts of 
fruits. The Admiral called upon the two Captains, and the rest 
of the crew who landed, as also to Rodrigo de Escavedo, notary 
of the fleet, and Rodrigo Sanchez, of Segovia, to bear witness that 


he before all others took possession (as in fact he did) of that 
island for the King and Queen, his sovereigns.”’ 


Oceasionally, Las Casas copies word for word from the 


Journal, and here Columbus gives us in the first person his 
impressions of the Indians: 


““As I saw that they were very friendly to us, and perceived 
that they could be much more easily converted to our holy 
faith by gentle means than by force, I presented them with some 
red caps, and strings of beads to wear upon the neck, and many 
other trifles of small value, wherewith they were much delighted, 
and became wonderfully attached to us. Afterward they came 
swimming to the boats, bringing parrots, balls of cotton thread, 
javelins and many other things which they exchanged for articles 
we gave them, such as glass beads, and hawk’s bells; which 
trade was carried on with the utmost good-will. But they seemed 
on the whole to me to be a very poor people. All whom I saw 
were young, not above thirty years of age, well made, with fine 
shapes and faces; their hair short, and coarse like that of a horse’s 
tail, combed toward the forehead, except a small portion which 
they suffer to hang down behind, and never cut. Some paint 
themselves with black, which makes them appear like those of 
the Canaries, neither black nor white; others with white, others 
with red, and others with such colors as they can find. Some 
paint the face, and some the whole body; others only the eyes, 
and others the nose. Weapons they have none, nor are ac- 
quainted with them, for I showed them swords which they 
grasped by the blades, and cut themselves through ignorance. 
They have no iron, their javelins being without it, and nothing 
more than sticks, tho some have fish-bones or other things at the 
ends. They are all of a good size and stature, and handsomely 
formed. Isaw some with scars of wounds upon their bodies, and 
demanded by signs the cause of them; they answered me in the 
same way, that there came people from the other islands in the 
neighborhood who endeavored to make prisoners of them, and 
they defended themselves. I thought then, and still believe, 
that these were from the continent. It appears to me that the 
people are ingenious, and would be good servants; and I am of 
opinion that they would very readily become Christians.” 


From The Journal of First Voyage to Ameri 


COLUMBUS COULD DRAW 


And this wood-cut representing ‘‘an ocean-going ship’’ is said to be a 
product of his skill 


left largely to women’s clubs. The English would take more 
thorough measures. Architects, roused to a realization of the 
sadness of a land from which beauty has flown and eager to stay 
its flight, suggest the formation of advisory art committees in 
towns and country both. Their function would be much the 
same, tho on a more restricted scale, as that of the English Art 
Commission modeled after the pattern of the American. The 
committees would advise and interfere in their own distriets— 
interfere when some avoidable piece of vandalism was proposed; 
advise when new buildings were to be put up, new streets laid, 


new open spaces planned. 


They would have no power but, the hope is, would exercise 
an influence gradually growing irresistible as the public con- 
sciousness should awaken to a sense of the part beauty plays 
in life. Such, in a few words, is the scheme suggested by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for the guardianship 
of beauty in England. 

‘Artistic competence and judgment would be held indis- 
pensable for the members of the committees. That is to 
say, the presence of artists should be insisted upon, but 
artists are not always found in small towns and villages. Who 
would decide upon the qualifications of candidates for mem- 
bership, a difficult question, is not explained. But the best 
means to cultivate and preserve harmony with the local author- 
ity are recommended for careful consideration; a wise recom- 
mendation, for local authorities, as a rule, are keen for neither 
interference nor advice.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE | 


HE GALLOWS, ELECTRIC CHAIR, lethal gas, the 

firing-squad, or whatever be the method of punishment 

used, does not prevent murder, and the time has arrived 
when we should discard these archaic methods of punishment, 
says Lewis E. Lawes, prison administrator for twenty years and 
warden of Sing Sing Prison, New York, for the past five years. 
The theory is particularly pertinent just now, when the whole 
country is shocked and astounded by the atrocious Franks murder 
in Chicago. Mr. Lawes has made a painstaking study of facts 
and figures which he has gathered, and in 
three articles in The Christian Science Monitor 
and in a book, ‘‘Man’s Judgment of Death”’ 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), he records that it is 
his considered opinion that the death penalty 
fails of its chief aim. This opinion is further 
supported ‘“‘upon personal experience of 
twenty years, upon contact with hundreds 
of murderers whom I have known and with 
whom I have talked in very solemn moments, 
upon close observation of what we choose 
to eall ‘legal execution.’’’ It has been his 
lot to see many men die in the electric chair, 
and he always wonders afterward ‘‘ whether 
the world is any better off; whether what 
has been done in the name of the law is 
consistent with the spirit of religion, consis- 
tent with the right progress of civilization.” 
The comparatively small number “of homi- 
cides in Canada and England and in France, 
he finds is ‘‘due to the accuracy, the certainty 
and the celerity of justice-as administered 
in those countries rather than to the form 
or severity of the punishment.” Indeed, 
his statistics tend to prove that in this 
country States with capital punishment have 
more homicides than States without it. 

As a matter of fact, the extreme penalty is 
being less frequently imposed. Juries which 
have the choice frequently bring in verdicts 
for prison rather than for death. Most of 
us, writes Warden Lawes in his book, do not realize how seldom the 
extreme penalty is employed. In thirty-two of the forty States 
which nominally retain capital punishment on the statute books 
the court or the jury has the right to choose between the death 
penalty and life imprisonment in all cases of conviction of mur- 
der in the first degree. Eight States have been added to this 
group since 1918, so that we have left to-day only eight States 
where the imposition of death is made absolute upon conviction 
of murder in the first degree. Warden Lawes examines some 
figures to see how this choice actually works out: 


“In the fifteen States where the choice is permitted and for 
which statistics are available, during the eight years from 1912 to 
1919 inclusive, there were 1,724 persons sentenced either to 
death or to life imprisonment. Of these, 272 received the death 
penalty, while 1,452 were sentenced to life imprisonment. In 
the five States where the death penalty is absolutely retained, 
during the same period there were 263 sentenced to death and 
454 sentenced to life imprisonment. Of course, not in all of 
these cases in the first group was there a direct choice; in both 
groups many of the sentences to life imprisonment represent 
convictions for murder in the second degree. But the difference 
in the ratios is sufficiently impressive to indicate how rarely the 


THE DEATH PENALTY NO CURE FOR MURDER 


death penalty is imposed when there is any opportunity for a 


LEGAL KILLING UNSOUND 


choice. In New Jersey, during the past three years, out of 
a total of fifty-four first-degree murder cases, thirty-nine were 
sentenced to life imprisonment and only fifteen received the 
death penalty. Throughout the country as a whole the fol- 
lowing data for the year 1910 are illuminating. Altho the death 
penalty was at that time retained in forty-three States, yet of 
the nine hundred and fifty odd prisoners who in that.year were 
committed for grave homicide throughout the United States, 
only 12.2 per cent. received the death penalty. 

‘‘We also find from an examination of the statistics that there 
is a slightly higher proportion of sentences, 
both death and life, to the total number of 
homicides in States where the choice is given 
than in the States where the absolute penalty 
prevails. In the seven States having the 
choice, where the figures of homicides are 
available, and in the five States with the 
arbitrary death penalty, there were in each 
group approximately 8,700 homicides during 
the eight years. The seven States were New 
Hampshire, Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Washington, Utah and California. In these 
seven States there were 930 sentences of 
death and life imprisonment combined, a 
ratio of one sentence to every 9.3 homicides. 
In the other group there were 717 sentences, 
a ratio of one sentence to every twelve homi- 
cides. If we include with the seven States 
six abolition States (Maine, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Kan- 
sas), we find for the period a total of 11,700 
homicides, with a total of 1,256 sentences, 
producing again a ratio of one sentence for 
every 9.3 homicides. These figures in my 
opinion are reliably indicative of a somewhat 
greater facility in obtaining convictions in 
homicide cases in those States which have 
abolished the death penalty and in those 
which permit a choice between the death 
penalty and life imprisonment than in the 
ones which cling to the absolute.imposition 
of death.” 


Says Warden Lewis E. Lawes, whose 

long experience convinces’ him that 

life imprisonment is a more certain 
and more scientific punishment. 


But not all who are sentenced to die are 
executed—210 out of 722 sentenced to death 
in twenty-three States, during the eight 
years from 1912 to 1919, avoided paying 
the penalty, or 29.08 per cent. leaving 70.92 per cent. who 
were executed. The Warden goes on: 


“In the various States the percentage of those sentenced who 
were subsequently executed ranges from as low as 35 per cent, 
and 37 per cent. in Arizona and Utah to as high as 100 per 
cent. in Delaware and New Hampshire. New York, with the 
largest number sentenced, 145, executed only 61 per cent. Havy- 
ing regard to the number of sentences and the percentage of 
executions, the record of Pennsylvania was the highest, 77 
sentenced, and of these, 75, or 97 per cent., executed. Yet 
it is surprizing to learn that the homicide rate of Pennsylvania 
over the period of eight years was the highest in the North 
Atlantic group of States. Even more striking is the fact that 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut combined executed 98 out of 
103 who were sentenced (95 per cent.), and during this period 
had a combined homicide rate of 4.7. Massachusetts and 
New Jersey combined executed 42 out of 57 (70 per cent.) with 
a combined homicide rate of 3.75. Compare also New York, 
where 61 percent. of the 145 who were sentenced were executed, 
with Pennsylvania, where 97 per cent. of those sentenced were 
executed. The New York homicide rate for the period was 4.6 
the Pennsylvania rate, 5.7. 

“In New York, from 1912 to 1921, inclusive, 193 persons were 
sentenced to death, of whom 117 were subsequently executed. 
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rate, 2.8, as comp: 
of the fact that New York, approximately ie and 
tl times the size of Massachusetts in population, 
enced to death fifteen times as many murderers and 
ited. eleven times as many. In these instances we have not 
a greater number of convictions and a greater number of 


Pe sentences in the States with the higher rates, but also greater 


ca certainty of execution. It can not be said that failure to carry 


out the death sentence mad any appreciable influence upon the 
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The death penalty, concludes Warden Lawes, rests upon wrong 
basic principles, conforming to 
none of our ideas of modern 
Not only is it 
impossible of scientific applica- 
tion, but, as a punishment, it 
lacks celerity and certainty of 
execution. ‘“‘It fails as a de- 
terrent measure.’”’ He goes on: 


“We have tried capital 
_ punishment for many genera- 
tions in a great majority of 


ee 
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homicide rate to-day—and 
_ always have had—to which 
in comparison with other 
nations we can not point with 
_ pride. In those States where 


abolished the record is better 
There 
have been greater increases in 
homicidal crimes occurring in 


tained the death penalty than 
have ever occurred in States 
where it has. been abolished. 
Life imprisonment is no new 
experiment; it has stood the 
test of years. No claim is 


panacea that will effect the 
eure of homicidal crime, but I 
do believe that life imprison- 
ment with a long unavoidable 
minimum, provides a form of 
punishment that is more cer- 
‘tain of application than the 
death penalty can ever be 
made, that it is more scientific 
in application because with its 
long but variable minimum it sarteoiite a possibility for individu- 
alization, and differentiation of treatment; that by reason of 
these qualities its universal adoption will provide amore effective 
deterrent.” 

The capital punishment theory has neen proved to be unsound, 
agrees The Christian Science Monitor, for if it had been proved to 
be a deterrent it would be unnecessary to discuss it now. ‘‘The 
crime which it seeks to punish would be unknown, for men since 
the dawn of history have been sacrificed upon this heathen altar.” 
But there are cogent arguments on the other side, says Allan 
Nevins in a review of Warden Lawes’s book in the New York 
Sun. The weakness of a book which relies so heavily upon 
statistics as Warden Lawes’s, he says, is that figures lead to no 
really convincing conclusion. Mr. Nevins argues that— 

‘‘Such statistics blur the fact that the causes of crime are 
numerous and complicated. The use or disuse of the death 
penalty is but one of many factors affecting murder, such as 
homogeneity of population, educational level, police efficiency, 
urban lighting, industrial prosperity, and so on. To appraise 
these factors accurately is impossible. For this reason no be- 
liever in capital punishment can be converted by statistics; and 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Lawes has not buttressed his general 
arguments with more concrete material gained from his contact 
with murderers.”’ 


THE SUPERANNUATED PREACHER 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial 


re es = 
yet Massachusetts had a 


“Byte ahsicee tae a aa ines 
harmonizer” and Presbyterian elder, presented a bight, 


pany actuaries, and described by Mr. Hays as “‘modern and 


fundamentally sound,” is to supplement the present $10,000,000 
fund so that all clergymen and missionaries, as well as their 
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to one-half their average salary _ Re 


widows and minor orphans, may be pensioned without regard to 
their need. 


not, shall receive a sum equal 
over thirty-five years’ service. 


man shall receive a pension 
equal to forty per cent. of his 
average salary for the five 
preceding years. For elderly 
clergymen who will be unable 
to meet the full terms of the 
plan a minimum of $600 yearly 
will be provided. 
pensions, 
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equaling fifty per 
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for their minor children, and 
proportionate pensions for 
those disabled before the age 
of sixty-five are also provided 
for. The fund will be main- 
tained by contributions of 2144 
per cent. of their salaries from 
ministers, and 714 per cent. 
from the church or other em- 
ploying agency. The plan will 
start April 1, 1926. 

The meagerness of minis- 
terial salaries is a reproach of 
long standing. In recent years, 
however, effort has been made 
to put the pulpit on a better 
financial basis and to relieve 
the self-sacrifice demanded of every man who dons clerical garb. 
The forward step of the Presbyterians is in line with steps taken 
by the Protestant Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal churches, 
tho the Presbyterian Church claims priority in the establishment 
of a pension system by pointing to one that has been in continu- 
ous operation since 1717. But this, of course, was inadequate 
to meet present needs and conditions, and the great majority of 
ministers find it impossible to save anything from their salaries 
against the day when they must leave the pulpit for the pew. 
“These administrators of our one essential industry—religion— 
Hays, as he is peas: in 


Appeal. 


are shamefully underpaid,” says Mr. 
press reports. 

One criticism of the Presbyterian plan is voiced by the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, and this is on the proposed levy the ministers 
are to pay out of salaries already inadequate. Neverthe- 
less, concludes The Enquirer, the plan is “‘commendable as a 
whole and deserves to be approved by the synods and presby- 
teries. It is a merited recognition of an obligation owing to 
humble, faithful servants.”’ Approval is general. While many 
denominations have long had some form of pension for aged and 
says the Washington 
Proper 


’ 


infirm ministers, yet in most instances, 


Post, such provision has been grossly inadequate. 


cessful appeal to the ‘recent Presbyterian General Assembly ee a 
$15,000,000 be raised as the foundation for a clergy pension fund. — ; 
The plan, prepared by a committee assisted by insurance com- — 


It is provided — 
that annuitants at the age of 
sixty-five, whether retired or | 


Upon total disability a clergy- — 


Widows’ 


cent. of the amount received 
by husbands, pensions of $100 
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provision for them is comparatively recent, “‘and it is to be noted 
with applause that the movement in this direction is spread- 
ing and gathering force. For generations the unhappy plight 
‘in which the aged and disabled clergy have found themselves 
has been a shame to their respective denominations. The 
present movement for pensions is in recognition of claims that 
run in the name of simple justice.” Average pulpit compen- 
sation is, on the one hand, the supreme proof of the ministry's 
self-sacrificing devotion to its task, and, on the other hand, the 
supreme example of organized society’s failure to acknowledge 
and reward essential loyalties, declares the Grand Rapids Herald. 
It is as impossible to apply a fiscal yardstick to the services ren- 
dered by the man in the pulpit, we are told, as it is to place a 
money valuation on the legionnaire who lays down his life for 
his country: 

‘But it is not impossible to survey minimums and to consent, 
unescapably, that the ministry is the most grossly underpaid 
profession in’all this land. Indeed, this contemplation 
frequently amounts to a scandal. We demand inspiration 
and intellectuality and unremitting zeal in the pulpit; but too 
frequently we neglect to realize that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. We bemoan the fact that it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
eult to attract our brilliant young men to the tasks of religion; 
but too frequently we neglect to ask ourselves whether we have 
done our part in making the prospects not impossibly uninvit- 
ing. There is no such thing as a pulpit profiteer. We doubt 
whether there is an overpaid minister anywhere in existence. 
The very nature of these spiritual works makes their compen- 
sation—on the basis of any ordinary commercial standards— 
all but impossible. It is not a commercial aspiration which leads 
men and women to dedicate their lives to religious service. The 
least, then, that the Church can do—after failing to’ provide a 
competence in the period of ministerial activity—is to guaran- 
tee its servants against tragedy in their sunset years. The Pres- 
byterian pension program reflects the very minimum of social 
and economic justice. And are not Justice and Christianity 
synonyms?” 


ROCKEFELLER SAVING REIMS 


ROM AN ELOQUENT WITNESS OF WAR, Reims 
PH catieca “erowning glory of Christianity,’ is to be 

changed into an eloquent witness of peace through the 
generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Rockefeller has given 
a total of $1,000,000, which is to be spent for the reconstruction 
of the roof of the Cathedral, repairs to the fountains in the park 
of Versailles, and the general reconditioning of Fontainebleau 
Palace and grounds. The gift has touched the French heart, 
and Mr. Rockefeller has received official and unofficial expres- 
sions of gratitude. ‘‘A sublime move,” exclaims Le Figaro, 
and Le Temps joins in the chorus of appreciation by declaring: 
“Tt is the heart of America that has always beat in unison 
with the heart of France.’ 

Revisiting France after an absence of seventecn years, Mr. 
Rockefeller, we are told, was shocked at the sad state of some of 
the country’s architectural glories, notably of the famous Ca- 
thedral, so terribly damaged in the war. French funds avail- 
able, even with the proceeds from various appeals to the public, 
were quite inadequate for replacing the roof, which had been 
completely destroyed, and the architects had to do the best they 
could with makeshifts, which, however, were insufficient to 
preserve the Cathedral against the inroads of the weather. There 
was danger that time would finish what the Germans began on 
September 14, 1914, when the artillery supporting the Prussian 
Guard under General von Biilow shelled the town and Cathedral 
for two hours. From that time on till the close of the war the 
famous edifice was under constant fire. The German High 
Command defended the action by saying that the Cathedral had 
been fortified and was being used as an observation post, which 
the French always emphatically denied: and from Major- 
General von Disfurth came this mocking statement: 


“Tf all the glorious monuments ever created be destroyed, it 
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is of no consequence, so that by their i 
German victory. The humblest gravestone of a C 


dier is more beautiful than all the cathedrals of Europe. Let — 


nies cease their empty twitter. Let them cease 
centres aed Sonn ee 

After the first preliminary survey following the cessation of 
hostilities it was estimated, we are told in a copyrighted dispatch 
to the New York Times, that it would cost 125,000,000 franes 
to repair the Cathedral. The French Government contributed 
1,000,000 francs for temporary repairs so that religious services 
could be held, and another’ 1,000,000 franes was raised by public 
subscription in Denmark and England. In 1922 the Knights 
of Columbus in this country raised $10,000,000 toward the gen- 
eral restoration work. Up till the end of 1923, says a statement 
issued by the Reims Cooperative Society for the Reconstruction 
of Reims, 180,000,000 franes had been spent in reconstruction 
work, but the greater part of the sum had been used for work in 
the city. Translated into francs, Mr. Rockefeller’s donation 
amounts to 18,500,000. 

It matters little to Mr. Rockefeller, a Baptist, that Reims 
Cathedral was reared by members of a communion different 
from the one of which he is an active and devoted member, says 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. ‘Narrow sectarianism is not 
permitted to exclude his sympathy for war-sufferers, whether 
the victims be places or persons, buildings or men. . . . The 
association of the Rockefeller name, prominent as that name is 
in a powerful Protestant denomination, with the Cathedral of 
Reims is creditable not only to the generous temper of the oil 
magnate but to the tolerant spirit of America as well.’ And 
more than France is interested in the restoration, notes the El 
Paso Times, ‘‘as more than France bowed down to worship in 
spirit the magnificent creation done to the glory of God at a 
period when architecture and the other arts were placed freely 
and without thought of price to the worship of Divinity.” It 
will be recalled that while the scars on the Cathedral were still 
fresh and while the war was still on, it was suggested that restora- 
tion should never be attempted, that the ruin of Reims should 
stand as a “record of an indelible crime.’ But time has in 
part assuaged the bitter anger aroused throughout the world 
at the wanton destruction, and, says the New York Times, 
a church “‘should be the last of all buildings of Christian rearing 
in which to cherish and communicate such a memory.” 


‘What Mr. Rockefeller has done is to help extend its life as 
a great cathedral and preserve all the beauty that is left to it 
of the work of its famed architect who wrought in godly fear and 
so built the ‘noblest church in Christendom.’ 

“This nobly conceived and practically planned gift, which 
has extended itself to include the repairing and reconditioning 
of certain other monuments of France, is not the gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller alone. It is the gift of all Americans who join him 
in the lofty sentiment which it expresses. Announced as it 
was on ours Memorial Day, it becomes the ‘crowning mani- 
festation’ of our memory of those who fought in France, and 
especially of those whose bodies lie in France, none far from this 
enduring shrine.” 


Badly damaged tho it is, the Cathedral, says the Kansas City 
Star, is far from ruined, and we are told: 


‘Its wonderful west front still towers at the head of the street. 
The north transept, enclosed from the rest of the structure, is 
now in condition to be used for worship. Much of the delicate 
tracery of the Gothie arches still remains. But shells and fire 
combined to destroy many of the medieval carvings. It will be 
difficult to find modern workmen capable of reproducing these, 
or of capturing again the glory of the ancient stained glass. 
Difficult, but perhaps not hopeless, French architects are con- 
stantly busy with restoration work on seven-hundred-year-old 
Structures. Scaffolding for repairs is to be found in every ¢a- 
thedral. The Rockefeller gift will simply make possible an 
earlier completion of the work that the French people them- 
selves in time would have carried through. But it is a gracious 
testimonial to American friendship and to the appreciation felt 
in the New World for the artistic monuments of the Old.” 
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Vegetables of such extraordinary quality 
that no home could hope to obtain them for 
its regular supply! 

This is one reason so many people say 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is the best they 
ever tasted. 


It takes a large number of ingredients and 
just the right kind of ingredients to make 
such exceptionally good vegetable soup. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup has thirty-two 
different ingredients. And they are the best 
that money can buy. 


So hearty that it is eaten frequently as a 


A 'e; meal. 3 
Our colors are Red-and-White, So delicious that it’s famous! 
Let’s cheer them BS) per and night, 
For they’re on the Labe * 
That brings to our table 21 kinds 12 cents a can 


The Campbell’s we eat with delight! 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. $s, Ga, “e 


ASCINATION, as lasting as it is keen, 

casts its spell upon all who enter a 
gipsy camp. George Borrow felt it. So did 
George Eliot and Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, and, more recently, Prof. Irving 
Brown. Indeed, Romany lore enjoys what 
seems a fairly irrepressible growth, and 
in Contemporary Verse (Philadelphia) we 
find: 

THE GYPSY DREAMS 


By GRANVILLE TooGoop 


The eampfire is a-light, the wagons in. 
The empty heath is quitted by the sun; 
The little noises of the night begin, 
Now that the march is done. 


A hungry baby’s cry, a fox’s bark, 

The streamlet’s murmur, hidden in the gorse, 
A distant owl, impatient for the dark, 

Sigh of a weary horse. 


This is my life, this hushed and scented place, 
Sacred to me and all the Roman folk. 

Here every year I stay a little space 
Breathing the heather smoke. . . . 


‘T saw her first before her father’s tent, 
A slender, red-lipped child, and woman too. 
With eyes like deep black pools, in wonderment 
Looking ey through and through. 


And I, who came to bargain for a mare, 
Gazed like a man bewitched; forgetting all; 

Breathless to find so much of beauty there— 
Instantly in her thrall. 


There was no moment’s doubt in either heart— 
No questioning. Some inner thing unvoiced 

Drew her soft lips to mine, a breath apart, 
Quivering, warm and moist. 


Such was our love. Ah, I can see her there, 
Poising on tip-toe in my close embrace; 

Still feel the softness of her sooty hair 
Brushing against my face. 


So light, so free, so easy to endure, 
So gently levied was that sweet duress; 
So fair was she, so tender and so pure— 
Instinct with loveliness! 


The summer days fled past. On every hill 
The lacy frosts of autumn glimmered white, 

Touching the moor to scarlet with their chill, 
Bringing our wedding night. 


Here in the glen a mighty heather fire 
Filled all the air with perfume, and its glow 
Shone on bright eyes and parti-hued attire 
Circling row on row. 1 
Here sat we two, while all her father’s men 
Chanted the ancient song of marriage-ties. 
And Murgho—Saints! Had I but killed 
then!— 
Hiding his serpent’s eyes. 


him 


The wedding-song was stilled. My love and I 
Rose to receive the holy golden band 

And turned, both startled by a savage ery, 
Fearful and close at hand. 


Murgho, half-crouched, with naked knife at side, 
Sprang as I sprang, and shouting, 
best— 
Better a corpse than as another’s bride,”’ 
Buried it in her breast, 


*T'Dis sis 


She died within my arms. Ah, thus to part 
With all our golden promise unfulfilled! 

Something within me perished when her heart 
Leaped and forever stilled. 


Lightly I gained my feet in ghastly glee, 
Reached in one bound the altar where he knelt 
Babbling forgotten prayers and hungrily 
Seized him by the throat and belt. 


Saints! How he writhed! But I was strong as ten. - 


I raised him like a sacrificial sheep 
High as my arms could reach, and flung him then 
Into the blazing heap... . 


Yonder she lies, beneath that grassy fold, 
Where blue-bells bloom in spring, and every 
dawn 
Quickens the dew to jewels set in gold, 
Level and finely drawn. 


This is my life, this hushed and scented place, 
Sacred to me and all the Roman folk, 

Here every year I stay a little space 
Breathing the heather smoke. . . . 


Wirn charming sentiment a contributor 
to the New York Times writes of home, 
and we read: 


MY LITTLE TOWN 
By Hitpa Morris 


‘*She’s not been back for many a year,” 
They say; they never know I’m near, 
For where my wistful dreaming goes 
No shadow ever shows. 


I walk the quiet streets and see 

No change with all the years. For me, 
The elms branch still above our lawn 
And not a friend is gone. 


““She’s not been back,’’ they say, nor look 
Where sunlight dances on the brook. 

In peaceful rooms they never see 

The child I used to be. 


Perhaps at dusk the still streets know; 
They, too, remember Jong ago. 
Perhaps they guess, since I am there, 
How yearningly I care. 


But I shall never speed across 

The long, long miles, to learn of loss, 
To find the old town new and strange— 
For me it does not change. 


Tue rimed ghost-story in last week’s 
issue was perhaps more dramatic than the 
one we now borrow from The North Amer- 
ican Review, but certainly it Was not more 
expressive of breathless fright, which shiv- 
ers in the poem: 


SHADOW TO SHADOW 
By Hervey ALLEN 


If it would walk at all, 

This was the very night. 

I leaned out the window while the moon 
Threw down the tunneled walk a shadow-pall 
Of black magnolia shade; T heard the tune 

A wind sang by the ivy-mantled wall. 

The West was dark but for a wisp of light, 
And yet no night-birds had begun to call— 
If it would walk at all, this was the night, 


The quiet street lay dim beyond the gate, 
And quietly its bars 

Slid past each other like a gliding grate 
Of ribs across the stars, 


Yet, not a sound, no reassur ing click 
Of metal latch, and not a bird would scold, 


Only the swirling, darkness growing thic k, 
And I—more cold, 


The whirling darkness folded in to drape 
And shroud the shape of nothing, till it stood 
With bone-white moonbeams glimmering in its 

cape ° 
And shadows for a hood. 


Right well I knew that if it spoke my name 
How they would find me by the window there; 
1 guessed the grisly angle of the j jaw, 

The teeth below no nostrils, and the stare 


But not a whisper froze the ae shadows; 
No voice was added to the choir of care, 
Until I croaked into a world of silence, 
“‘How are they over there?”’ 


Then like the last priest of a vanished nation, 
The shadow drew the cowl about its head, 

And with a web-like hand made salutation, 
And went back to the dead. 


From London comes this:* in’ The ni 
Review: 


WEALDEN SHEPHERD 


By C. Henry WARREN 


He never owns he is old: but these late Springs 
Do tease the bones. Whoever else may fail, 
When February pits his cheeks with hail, 

Or in his head March like an iron bell dings, 


‘Shepherd must never fail. . . . 


But O, the grace 
Of the May cherry-boughs that bend and brush 
His hairy arm with petals; of the blush 
The sunset throws over his wrinkled face; 
Of the green grass, so tender on the lips 
Of his young lambs: and of the chiding call 
Of ewes when they are anxious—such things fall 
Like balsams on the wounds of Winter's whips. 


He'll never own he is old: but fragrant now 

His dreams are, as the cherry’s burdened bough; 
And kinder than his own kind hands are they 
That lean out of the night, to beckon him away. 


WHEN poets go a-walking it is not so 
much what they see as what they imagine 
that interests us—for example, in these lines 
from The Measure (Cornwall, N. Y.): 


AMBUSH 
By Mark Van Doren 


At evening in the strange unlighted town 

I sought the streets for comfort, turning down 
Each covered dusky walk. . . .. There was a tree 
Whereunder children swung and stared at me. 
Some houses slept, with doors and windows locked. 
I passed a shallow porch where people rocked; 


They whispered. I went on, and met a man 
Who trimmed the border where his grass began. 
Across a garden, fragrant now and cool, 

Three happy puppies played about a pool 

Until a boy behind them pushed them in. 

The night was sweet as none had ever been. . 

I turned another way, to go and sleep, 

When suddenly a cottage seemed to creep 

Close to the walk and wait for me. I looked: 
The porch was empty and the screen was hooked; 
But, dim within, two ancient women Sat, 
Motionless, their feet upon a mat. 

I could not see an eye; but there were four 

That fixed me as I hastened by the door, 

Soon I was out of hearing; and I knew 

There went no word between them as they grew 
Expectant of the next foot that would fall. ° 

[ tried forgetting, but my thoughts were all 

Of darkness, and a path before a den, 

And silent, silent spiders watching men. 


Poetry (Chicago) brings us the following: 


A POET TO A LOVER 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


The joy of making wonder out of words 

Is what I give up love to know 

You are to me what cages are to birds 

Who want the sky. A cage is safe, but though 
As you have told me, skies are lonely things, 
Still—I have wings! 

And so . 


Roures laid out, camping sites 
selected, tents and duftie stored 
away —everything ready. Only 
two unpleasant possibilities on the 
horizon: . 

A week of rain! 

Serious engine trouble! 

Whether you plan to be in the 
open for three days or three 
months, here are a few important 
hints, which old hands at motor 
camping recommend for your car. 

[1] 

Before leaving home, drain off 

all old oil from the crank-case 

and pour in a fresh supply of 

Gargoyle Mobiloil. : 

[2] 

If you plan to drive far in sparsely 

settled country, you should carry 

a one-gallon can of Gargoyle 

Mobiloil with you. 

[3] 

For the convenient addition of 

a single quart of oil, you will 

appreciate the new sealed quart 

cans of Mobiloil. 

These are at present 

on sale in the New 

England States, New 


York, Pennsylvania, 
and the Middle West- = 


GARE 
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Important: If you want a care-free gypsy vacation 


ern States. This quart can is 
being extendedto other territories 
as rapidly as possible. You will 
find it easy to carry two or three 
under the seat. The price is 
35c or three for $1.00. 


More important still 


The best engine results—whether 
you drive on smooth home roads 
or over grass and bumps—can be 
had only when your lubrication is 
the best obtainable. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil is produced 
by the world’s acknowledged lead- 
ers in scientific lubrication. Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil is produced from 
crude oil selected solely for its lu- 
brication value—not gasoline yield. 
The recommendations on the Vac- 
uum Oil Company Chart are en- 
dorsed by practically every manu- 
facturer of automobiles, motor 
trucks, automotive stock engines, 
or farm tractors. 

In short, there is no other oil 
so qualified to put peace- 
of-mind into your motor 
camping as the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil which 
is recommended for your 
car in the Chart. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo _—~ Rochester Dallas 


Chart of 
Recommendations 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. * 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

Howto __B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended fo: 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 

1 

NAMES OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Summer 


Anderson. 
Apperson (6 cyl. ob 


Auburn (Model 6-63).. a 
‘All Other Models| ae 


Chalmers. 

Chandler oe con 

Checker Cab. 

Chevrolet (Models Meal 
a All Other Models 

Chrysler 

Cleveland: 


Cole A 
Col’ bia (Det, j (Con’t Eng.) 

All one ier Modes oe 
Cunningham... JA 
Dayis 
Dodge Bros . 
Dorris 6 cyl.) 

zi Sher Models 


Garford as. 14 ton). . 
All Other Models 
ON ons Bree rae de 
All Other Models 
Graham Bros 


eek Bab 
Wa > >>>ut! 


bo ppp Pm 
+> 
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Hudson Super Six. 
Hupmobil 


= 
re 
3 
> 
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Mack (Com’l), A lA 
McLaughlin-Buick Can) A 


SEbo>re>: & 


Oldsmobile cyl). 

(Model 30) 

2 All Omer Models}... 
Overland f 


Packard (Fight)... 
All Other Models} 
Paige fen t Eng. ee 


ain Siler “Models|.. 
Paterson. A. 


Peerless (8 cyl.). 
Pierce Arrow (2 ton). 
“4 All Other Models 
R.&V. Koight. . B 

0 
Rickenbackers ait 
Roamer (Mod. 4-75) .@. |i... 
“All Other Models} 
Rollin ; 


Rolls Roy: 
Sayers & Scoville (S&S). 
Star A 
Stearns Knight... 
Stephens - 
Stewart (N.Y). (3 4 ton). esse 
«(1 ton)... / 
(Mods.7 X&10X)| 
All Other Models} 
sailteh aker 

Sturz 


Deer pepasts' TF: 
e>l p> 
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1.) 
Wes ecoet ne: D-48).. 
(Mod. 60)... 
“All Other Models} 
White (Mods. 15 & 20) 

“ AllOtherCom’l Models} 
Willys-Knig 
Winton 
Yellow Cab 


Makes of ho 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 
(Recommendations shown separately for convenience) 


Buda (Mods. RU, WU)]. 
All Other Models, 

Continental (Mod. BS) 
Mod 


Falls...... 
Hercules. 
Herschell-S; 


All Other Models} 
Hinkley. a 
Lycoming (C Series)... 

All Other Models f 
‘Rochester 
Waukesha(Mods. Y,Y: a&Z) 

(CU, DU, EU, FU)} A 

All Other Models} 


Wisconsin. 


i 


Domestic New York (AZain Office) Boston 
Chicago St. Louis Detroit 


Branches: Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City Peoria 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Indianapolis Milwaukee Minneapolis Des Moines : 
Springfield, Mass. Albany Portland, Me. New Haven Transmission and Differential | 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil“C,” 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart available at all dealers. 


WHEN “HELEN MARIA” MERELY SAID, “WELL, I DECLARE!” 


HE BEST FIFTEEN-CENT LUNCH-WAGON in 
Lineoln, Nebraska, in 1887, was run by Don Cameron. 
Struggling young men of business and the professions 
and university students mingled with the flotsam of a live West- 


ern city. Thus it is that a good many men of substance and 
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DAWES AND HIS UNDERSLUNG PIPE 


While imposing sweatshop hours on the Reparations experts, General 
Dawes failed miserably to win them to his Chicago-model nicotine- 


less pipe. The experts rejected his pipe but they adopted his report 
in a way that may reconstruct all Europe economically, 


renown remember with some wistfulness the thick steaks on that 
far-off lunch-counter. Young Charlie Dawes, who had just 
hung out his shingle as a lawyer, used to sit on a stool alongside 
a lieutenant fresh from West Point who was drilling cadets at 
the State university and studying law on the side. 

Thirty years later in Paris, Major Dawes, U. S. Iingineers, at 
his first meeting with the Commander-in-Chief of the A. KF. 
in the beautiful house lent Pershing for his Paris residence b\ 
Ogden Mills, broke out characteristically: 

“John,” said the new-made major, rolling his eyes around 
the 


contrast these barren surroundings with the luxuriousness of 


stately drawing-room in which they sat, ‘‘when I 


our early life in Lincoln, Nebraska, it does seem that a good man 
has no real chance in the world.’’> We have it on the authority 
of several reliable newspaper writers that the great Pershing, 
instead of abolishing the impertinent major with one withering 
look, broke into a broad grin and replied, ‘“‘Don’t it beat hell!”’ 
This being one of the very few recorded instances in which anv 
one in the A. KE. F. has called General Pershing ‘‘John”’ and 
“got away with it” entitles the major, later Brigadier-General, 
to the distinction of being ‘ At least that 


” 


skeered of nothin’. 


is the opinion voiced by the newspaper writers who have begun > 
to concentrate on the colorful career of Charles G. Dawes. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F. was even more at 
a loss for a reply, we are told, when the brash major rushed in 
again where angels feared to tread. Pershing was the host at 
a dinner-party in his Paris residence to which the energetic major 
had been invited. Dawes suddenly leaned across the table and 
begged him to give the lady on his right, a personage high in 
Paris society, some reminiscences of the “‘splendid old Spanish 
Grandee, Don Cameron,” with whom in their early days they 
had so often dined. 

Certainly Dawes, as a soldier, must have been one of the 
strangest sights of the war, if we are to believe the stories about 
him now. “I have no illusions about being a soldier,’’ Dawes 
once confided to an investigating committee of the House of 
Representatives.. The story of his leather puttees was long a 
classie in Army circles. After enduring the pain of his new put- 
tees as long as possible he blushingly confided his agony to a fellow 
officer. On examination it was revealed that the soldier-banker 
was wearing a pair of garters beneath the leather. His subsequent 


re, 
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WE MAY HAVE TO 
QUARTERS FOR THE 


REMODEL THE 
NEW TENANT 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


explanation that-‘‘no metal ean touch you,” failed to ward off 
the laugh at his expense. 

On the oceasion of a formal military reception to Marshal 
Foch friends report that the Commander-in-Chief made 
a special request of this uncertain major that he display as 
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TRUCKING SHOCK 


WATER 
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HEAVY LOADS 


Why industrial plants 


now demand 


a flooring that can be modified 
to exactly fit all their requirements 


a. ANY floorings meet some of our condi- 


tions,”’ said one executive, “‘but I want 
one that will meet them all’’—and in these 
words he voiced the present day demand for 
a “‘no compromise”’ flooring. 

Yet this man was not asking the impossible. 
Flooring can be laid to meet almost any com- 
bination of conditions — if it is specifically 
compounded forthem. Johns- ManvilleFlooring 
is always a durable, waterproof, monolithic 
sheet—yet by modifying its composition we are 
able to give it special characteristics to exactly 
fit individual needs. 


They wanted a “shock’’ floor 


For instance, we were 
asked for a floor to 
stand the usual heavy 
duty encountered in 
the shops of a big rail- 
road. A relatively soft 
erection flooring was 
specified. Heavyshock 
mightdentit but these 
dents quickly iron out 
in service. This floor can be easily repaired in 
case of serious injury. 450,000 square feet went 
into one of these shops. 


Constant Trucking 


Many executives say trucking is one of the 
hardest service condit‘ons. We have a truck- 
ing floor specification that affords wonderful 
service under light and heavy trucking in all 
kinds of plants. The dustless and noiseless 
characteristics of this trucking floor are two of 
its chief recommendations. 


Comfort for 
the men 


Wise is the manufac- 
turer who chooses a 
comfortable working 
floor. Many floorings 
are hard and tiring— 
Johns-Manville floor- 
ing is resilient and easy on the feet. Itis dry and 
warm, and its quietness and comparative free- 
dom from dust help increase the efficiency of 
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the men who work on it. It is extensively 
used in public buildings and institutions. 


Chemicals? 


“How about chem- 
icals?” is a fre- 
quent question. We 
point to the Johns- 
Manville Acid Proof 
Flooring giving re- 
markable service in 
hundreds of chemical 
laboratories, storage battery factories and ser- 
vice stations and in other industries where it 
resists organic and inorganic acids and alkalis. 


Warehouses 


Vital factors which recommend Johns- 
Manville Industrial Flooring for warehouses 
is its exceptional wearing and fire-retardent 
qualities. It has good thermal insulating value 
which makes it desirable for cold storage plants. 


We demand cleanliness 


Inthe food productin- 
dustries, canneries, 
dairies, packing 
houses, etc., cleanli- 
ness is a first consider- 
ation. These indus- 
tries have welcomed 
Johns-Manville 
Flooring because its 
waterproof monolithic surface is easily cleaned 
and because there are no joint crevices to hold 
dirt—and also because of its splendid resist- 
ance to fruit and milk acids and fats. 


Tell us your flooring needs 


Johns-Manville Industrial Flooring has 
achieved its success on its ability to resist dif- 
ficult conditions with the lowest possible main- 
tenance cost. Send in the coupon and we will 
send you full particulars about it by return 
mail—information decidedly worth having. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 

292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 62 Large Cities 

For Canada: Can. Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Flooring 
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Chart of Flooring 
Characteristics 


Consider these factors 
when choosing a floor 


Darability—Made of naturally 
durable materials, Johns-Manville 
Flooring is laid with just the right 
“hardness” to give longest wear 
under the conditions to be met. 


Self-Healing — Shock marks 
‘that would be permanent in other 
floorings “iron out” of Johns-Man- 
ville Flooring under wheel traffic. 


Seamless Repair — Johns- 
Manville Flooring is the only easy 
to repair monolithic flooring. Cut 
out damaged section, re-heat with 
flux, and replace—a jointless repair. 


Comfort and Safety—Johns- 
Manville Flooring is dry, warm 
and resilient under foot; dustless, 
quiet, and affords a sure foothold. 


Sanitary—Because Johns- 
Manville Flooring is a waterproof 
monolithic sheet, it is a simple 
matter to keep it clean. 


Wate rproof—The waterproof 
quality of Johns-Manville Floor- 
ing is a decided advantage in in- 
dustries where liquids are han-, 
dled or water is present in volume. 


Chemical Resistance— 
Johns-Manville Acid-proof floor- 
ing resists industrial and food 
product acids and alkalis. 


Fire Retardent—Under- 
writers’ tests show Johns-Manville 
Industrial Flooring possesses de 


cided value asa fireretardent. ¢ 


7 
Johns-Manville Indus- 7 
trial Flooringisinstall- » s 
ed by experts. Send ¢ ty ieee 
in the coupon for 4 


details of our 4% 
“test, Farea’o aw, 
proposition. 4% Johns-Manville Inc. 


292 Madison Ave. 
at 41st St., N. Y. City 
Without obligating us in any 

way please tell us what Johns- 
Manville Flooring can do in our 
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TEXACO! 
SURE! 


‘<TT’S the fastest-selling oil I 
ever handled! 


“Folks around here have come 
to know that an oil as clean as 


Texaco means a cleaner engine.” 

As motorists pay more attention to 
their engines they become more par- 
ticular about oil. 

Today more than ever before, sea- 
soned motorists will allow nothing but 
Texaco to be filled into the crank case. 
They have learned that they can then 
drive without a thought of engine 
trouble. 

This confidence born of experience 
urges them to insisf on clean, clear, 
golden-colored, full-bodied Texaco. 

They identify it by its distinctive 
golden color. 

They buy it under the sign of the 
Texaco Star. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
Also refiners of Texaco Gasoline 
“the volatile gas,”’ and a complete 
line of high-grade Petroleum 
Products 
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that sweep that section of the corn-belt had wiped out the letters 
of his name by the time he saw there was no future for himself 
at the bar. 

His interest in public affairs was heightened by the proximity 
of William Jennings Bryan, then famous as the “Boy Orator of 
the Platte’”’—tho the Commoner was no longer a boy. They 
met at the bar and socially, but they seldom agreed. Dawes 
favored the gold standard; Bryan was for free silver. 

his acquaintance with finance was all second-hand, he 
wrote a masterful treatise in 1894 on ‘‘The Banking System of 
the United States,” which still is an authority. How he gained 
his knowledge was a matter of humorous comment among his 
associates at the time, for he ate his noonday lunch at the 15-cent 
lunch-wagon where John J. Pershing, 
then a young officer just out of West 
Point, took his meals. 


For seven years, we are told, Dawes 
remained in Lincoin as a lawyer. For 
a long time, clients didn’t come. How- 
ever, he got a taste of national fame 
by fighting for the farmers against the 
railroad company. The farmers then, 
as now, believed they were being ham- 
strung by high rates, and Lawyer 
Dawes, by the scrap he put up for 
them, had a good deal to do with the 
later enactment of the Interstate Com- 
merece Act. Later on his firm began 
to specialize as public utility counsel- 
ors, and developed extensive gas-plant 
holdings.- Nevertheless, his relatives 
became apprehensive of the future of 
young Dawes, and, according to one 
paper, he was furnished outright with 
enough capital to set himself up as an 
independent business man. He bought 
stock in a bank and later became the 
head of it. At this point, it may be 
said, the business career of Charles G. 
Dawes began. He to have 
decided that his future lay in the gas- 
supply business. Following the story 
in the New York Times, we find that 
in 1894, he sold out his stock in the 
bank, moved to Wisconsin and put 
everything into the La Crosse-Gas 
Light Company. Quoting from this 
paper, 


He became president of the Gas 
Light Company, and later a move to 
the South brought him to the presi- 
dency of the Northwestern Gas, Light and Coke Company, ot 
Evanston, Illinois, which eventually was merged into the People’s 
Gas Light and Coke Company, supplying Chicago. ; 

Following his activity in behalf of President McKinley in 
Illinois during the campaign of 1896, he was named Controller 
of the Currency of the United States, which post he held from 
1898 to 1901, after which (1902) he organized the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois. He was the active head of this enterprise 
until January, 1921, when he took the Chairmanship of the Board 
of Directors, relinquishing personal direction of affairs to a new 
chief executive. 

In 1917-1919 he served in France, most of the time as Chair- 
man of the General Purchasing Board, which handled the sup- 
plies for the American forces. In 1921-1922 he served as the 
first Director of the Budget in the Administration of President 
Harding. In the two latter posts his battle-cry was coordina- 
tion. and in both he carried the day—in France with a unified 
system of supply for the Allied armies, and in America with a 
central bureau of control for governmental expenditures. 

The publication in 1894 of General Dawes's first work, ** The 
Banking System of the United States, brought his recognition 
as an authority on economics and finance and was @ principal 
factor in his selection for the Controllership four years later. 
The work still is an authority. In 1920 his ‘‘ Journal of the Great 
War” was published, followed some two years later by “The 
First Year of the Budget in the United States. It was about 
the same time that a friend to whom he exhibited his ** Melody 
in A Major” caused the composition to be published. 


seems 
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son, Rufus. 
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General Dawes went to France in August, 1917, as a Colonel 
in the Seventeenth Engineers. He was for a time associated with 
General Atterbury in transportation work, and then stationed 
at General Headquarters as a member of General Pershing’s 
administrative staff. His next advance was to the place of 
General Purchasing Agent for the American forces with the rank 
of Brigadier-General, and membership on the Military Board 
of Allied Supply. 

After the Armistice he acted on the United States Liquidation 
Commission for several months, returning to Chicago August 13, 
1919, after an absence of twenty-six months. He received the 
Distinguished Service Medal of the United States, and he was 
named a Commander of the Legion of Honor of France, and 
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THE DAWES FAMILY—COMMUTERS OF EVANSTON 


The hosts of the flocks of children continually romping over the Dawes house, are Dana on the left, 

aged 12: and Virginia, second from the right, aged 10; adopted after the tragic death of the General's 

On General Dawes’s left is Mrs. Dawes, on his right his daughter, Mrs. C. M. Ericson. 
On the extreme right is her husband, a former pal of Rufus. 


decorated by Marshal Foch in Paris with the French War Cross. 
The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Civil Law was conferred on 
him by Marietta College in 1921. 


Up to this time Dawes was a relatively small figure as far as 
the newspapers were concerned. Despite his record in the 
Treasury as a young man, his amazing success in business, his 
philanthropy, his musical ability, and his rise from Major to 
General in France, his name was little known. Then came the 
investigation of our conduct of the war by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. A score of committees had been in- 
vestigating and much seeming waste had been found both in the 
Then General Dawes was called on 


The 


United States and France. 
to testify, and woke up at the end to find himself famous. 
story is told as follows in the Seattle Times. 


General Dawes came into national prominence as a result of 
his ‘‘hell and Maria” testimony before a Senate committee that 
was investigating the conduct of American troops during the 
war. Twenty-three volumes of testimony had been taken before 
he was summoned. Much of it tended to show that we had 
gone into the war reluctantly and inanely, and during our 
part of it had failed to improve our opportunities to the 
extent of meriting criticism. There was an inclination to 
throw mud at our armies and their commanders, and in a gen- 
eral way to show that luck rather than sound judgment was 
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cA new invention that is 
making old style sticks 
i. obsolete 


A shaving stick 
with a 


“3 finger” hold! 


g The | The grert fault with the 

= Od | old style of shaving stick 

\ hold was the uncertain finger- 
tip hold it offered. 


See how the new Williams Double- 
cap overcomes this. Here is a holder 
you can wrap your fingers around 
without ever touching the soap. And 
the hold doesnot vary from firstto last. 


Use up a Doublecap Stick first from 
one end, then the other, then get a 
Williams Re-load. Re-loads cost less 
than the complete package. The 
Doublecap container is highly pol- 

‘ ished metal and lasts for years. 


Williams heavier, more closely woven 
lather softens your beard faster than that of 
other sticks. A lubric quality in this lather 
makes easier shaving by preventing razor 
friction. Finally, this Williams lather has a 
decidedly helpful effect on the skin. Your 
first shave will prove to you how much 
better Doublecap is both in comfort and 
convenience. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


AquaVelva is our newest triumph—a scien- 
tific after-shaving formula. For free trial 
bottle, write Dept. 26-B. 


Shavi £ Stick 
By the makers of the famous Williams Holder Top Stick, 
and Williams Shaving Cream with the Hinge-Cab 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


responsible for the record that had been 
made. 

General Dawes was the last witness, and 
he made up his mind to say things that 
would overcome the effect of the statements 
made by those preceding him. He chal- 
lenged every unfriendly word that had been 
spoken and dared the other side even to try 
to prove a single one of them. The American 
Expeditionary Forces were glorified and 
facts and figures produced to show that 
they were entitled even to more praise than 
already had been given them. ; 

“T never in all my life had sworn in 
public,” General Dawes said afterward, 
“but what I knew was in those twenty- 
three volumes of testimony just made my 
blood boil, and I said the things that came 
first to my mind, and with all the emphasis 
Teould command. I wanted to attract the 
attention of the people.” 

He attracted it, all right. What he 
said was read everywhere; what the critics 
of our war record had to say has not been, 
and will not be read anywhere. Dawes got 
the front pages of all the newspapers dur- 
ing the several days he was on the stand, 
and I dare say there are millions of Amer- 
icans who do not yet know that his indig- 
nation and ‘‘hell and Maria” stuff was the 
result of the effort that had been made to 
belittle what our soldiers had done. 


Dawes to-day is known throughout the 
country and throughout Europe for that 
matter as ‘“‘Helen Maria’? Dawes. As a 
matter of fact, we are informed, that was 
not the expression he used. 
question on the first day of the investiga- 
tion he shouted ‘‘hell Maria.” He used 
the expression only once, and from the com- 
mittee room it was sent as written. Later 
some desk editor stuck an ‘‘and” between 
the s»words‘and gave the General his niek- 
name. Months later, the General himself 
said: 


Answering a 


““T never said it that way, of course. I 
don’t remember in what connection I used 
it. But in my young days in southern 
Ohio, if a man wanted to hit the ball, he’d 
say, ‘hell Maria.’ Sometimes I'd like to 
forget all about it. But the fellow who put 
the ‘and’ between the two words got me 
wrong.”” 


The two most recent achievements of 
General Dawes, his work on the Budget 
and on the Reparations, need not be de- 
seribed at length. It is interesting to note, 
however, the way in which Dawes finally 


came into a publie career. Here is the way 


The Post tells the story: 


Since he first went to Washington co- 
ordination had been Dawes’s object in life. 
From his experience with the disorganiza- 
tion of the Washington departments he 
learned what he later used effectively in 
all phases of his career—the value of or- 
ganization. ‘‘Coordination’’ is the word 
he prefers. He inspired it in his bank and 
commercial enterprises, he forced it on na- 
tions at war and asked the President of 
the United States to allow him to put it 
into the American Government. 

In the meantime organized labor had 
risen against Dawes and stormed when re- 
ports persisted that he would be in the 


me bi et. The whior opposed. | im becaus 
of his insistence upon the ‘‘open shop” and > 
his connection with the Minute Men of the 
Constitution, a Chicago organizationformed 


to support the injunction method used by 
Attorney-General Daugherty in beating the 
railroad shopmen’s strike. 

But Harding did not perpurtrdes Con- 
gress passed the Budget Bill an wes Was 
appointed the first Director of the Budget. 
He accepted with the understanding that 
he was to remain only one year, long enough 
to solve the problem and present the’ first 
budget. 
July 1, 1921, and on July 19—less than 
three weeks later—he announced a saving 
of $100,000,000. 

This entry into Washington was typical 
of him. Drawing at his smelly, underslung 
pipe he alighted at the railroad station, 
ran to a taxicab and hurried to the White 
House, had a preliminary conference with 
the President and walked over to the 
Treasury Department to get desk room to 
work in. He picked an office in a back 
corridor in which typists were working. 
It was so obscure that it had no number, 
so one was picked at random, but it had to 
be fractional—**37214”" was the number. 

The stenographers were shunted into the 
hall and told to work there while he got 
squared around. 

Dawes remained one year, presented his 
first budget, and quit. He wrote a book 
about it afterward, from the diary he kept, 
and this showed reductions in the expenses 
for 1922 of $1,600,000,000. The discharge 
of war-time personnel cut $907,500,000 from 
the expense account. At any rate Dawes 
was credited—and not by himself, either— 
with effecting a saving of between $250,- 
000,000 and $300;000,000 through his bu- 
reau alone. 


Dawes finished the budget, quit the 
sovernment, quit the presideney of the 
bank, and was enjoying a bit of leisure— 
tho he kept constantly in touch with the 
bank—when he was again ealled late last 
year by the Reparations Commission. 
Plunging headlong into the situation and 
batked by two able Americans to whom 
Dawes subsequently gave all the eredit, 
but for whom he acted very largely as 
spokesman, Europe treated to a 
startling picture of an American business 
man in action. The Washington Evening 
Star puts the result briefly as follows: 


was 


With characteristic forcefulness, Gen- 
eral Dawes denounced “the ineessant 


misrepresentations and intolerable ‘inter- 
jections of those foul and earrion-loving 
vultures—the nationalistic demagogs of 
all countries—who would exploit their 
pitiful personalities out of a common mis- 
fortune.” 

The American plan, as briefly outlined 
by General Dawes, consisted of stabiliza- 
tion of German currency and the balane- 
ing of the German budget. He declared 
that ‘‘as the economie processes of Ger- 
many under a stable currency and with a 
balanced budget are revived there will be 
demonstrated the capacity of Germany to 
pay.” 

‘Let us first help Germany to get well,” 
General Dawes added. 

The committee, headed by General 
Dawes, held hearings in Paris and Berlin, 
at which financial and economic experts 
of the Allied countries of the League of 
Nations and of Germany were called upon 
to testify. 

After long and laborious efforts, the 
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He came to Washington on 
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“report of the experts’ committee was drafted 


and submitted to the reparations commis- 
sion, which accepted it as the basis for the 
settlement of the long-standing trouble 
between the Allies and Germany. 


Here, as always, Dawes had been suc- 
eessful in doing everything he started out 
to do—or at least almost everything. He 
failed utterly in trying to win his diplo- 
matic colleagues to the use of his Chicago- 
model underslung pipe, which through the 
long hours of tedious deliberations gave 
the committee room, we are:told, the at- 
mosphere of the lower regions. This is the 
man who came home barking genially at 
the reporters and pleading with them not 
to write “fool stories” about his pipe. A 
few days ago he was nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency on the Republican ticket. 
According to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
he and his whole family were gathered 
around the loudspeaker of a radio tuned in 
on the convention. When the announce- 
ment came through the air that Dawes 
would be the Vice-Presidential Candidate, 
the family burst into happy laughter, and 
one of them shouted ‘‘Charlie, you’re it.” 
The General puffed at his pipe for a few 
minutes in utter silence. Then a quizzical 
expression came over his stern features, 
and he said, ‘‘ Well, I declare.’’ 


POOR FISH 


I wish I were a goldfish 
Who hasn’t any mind. 

I'd grin from gill to gill before 
And wag my tail behind. 


I wouldn’t have a nose at all, 
So wouldn’t have to blow it; 
And if I blushed nobody’d know 
Because I wouldn’t show it. 


I wouldn’t have to comb my hair, 
Nor clean my teeth and nails; 
The only job I’d have to do 
Is finnicure my tails. 


Dressmakers could not make me stand 
And stick me full of pins; 

The only draperies I would wear 
Would be my graceful fins. 


I wouldn’t worry over food, 
I’d eat moss by the bale, 

For I could regulate my weight 
On my own private scale. 


And since I love to travel, 
I’d swim around the globe; 
I wouldn’t have to wear a hat, 
Nor take a steamer robe. 


Dangers cruel I need not fear, 
In the bowl where I’d abide— 

’Less I was eaten by the cat, 
Or by mistake got fried. 


If frying pan should be my fate, 
I'd sizzle out in peace— 
I'd follow right good company, 
For Byron died in Greece. 
—Border Cities Star. 
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_ Dustproof YOUR Roads 


for health—comfort—cleanliness 


Thousands of towns have solved the road dust problem. The number grows 
at a rapid rate. 


From Maine to California and in Canada, town after town—yes, whole counties 
and states have tested, used, approved and then recommended to surrounding 
communities the Dowflake method of keeping roads moist, firm and dustless 
all summer long. 


No matter how dusty your town may have been or may be today—no 
matter if you have breathed and eaten dust every summer—no matter if dust 
has soiled your clothes and spoiled your food, you need not endure it longer. 
You can put an end to the nuisance quickly. 


You can help to make your town a dustless town where lawns are greener, 
flowers brighter and air clearer all through the summer. 


Road dust is easily controlled by applying Dowflake, the moisture bringer, to 
your highway surfaces. It is a clean, white, odorless, inexpensive dustlayer 
and-can be applied without expensive machinery. It begins to absorb moisture 
as soon as applied, In a few hours the road will have the appearance of having 
¢2ceived light rain and will remain that way for months. Dowflake is ap- 
proved by foremost engineers and state highway officials, It makes roads last 
longer and reduces maintenance cost. 


Make your town a dustless town where you can open windows and doors wide 
and let clean, fresh air circulate throughout the house all summer long. 


Write for our folder ‘“* How to Control Dust.” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., Midland, Michigan: 
[_] ‘How to Control Dust” 
_] “How to Maintain Roads” 


Please send me 
[_] “How to Cure Concrete” 


Name 


Street 
Town State 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
90 West Street, New York City Second and Madison Sts., Saint Louis 
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KEEP ROADS UP AND TAXES DOWN WITH 


DOWFLAKE 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
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Adjusto-[ite /7: 


A FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
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for your 


Automobile 


the new INVENTION 
that brings the trouble 
to LIGHT. 


Both hands free to work 
Price $3 


West of the 
Mississippi $3.25 


U.S. and 
foreign patents 


Clamps Everywhere 
on your car 


WONDERFUL FOR 

Changing Tires and 

Working Everywhere 
on Your Car 


Camping 
Touring 


Thousands of other uses 


Adjusto-Lite, Jr.,is beautifully nickeled, novel 
and neat and fits in the pocket of the car. 


Adjusto-Jite /r 


Made by the makers of the famous 
original Adjusto-Lite for home use 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TWO LITTLE DEMON BUFFALO BABES 


AR WHOOP” and ‘“Tomahawk’’ 

proved very lively babies to travel 
with. In the first place, they showed no 
strong desire to travel at all, and then they 
evidently did not like the mode of their 
conveyance. Being buffalo babies might 
have had something to do with their dislike 
for the ‘‘shute’’ into which Mr. Ernest 
Harold Baynes was trying to induce them 
to enter. Mr. Baynes says that they 
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“WAR-W HOOP” 


shute.’? The fact that the shute led into 
a crate in which Mr. Baynes hoped to have 
them travel, increased their terror. Mr. 
Baynes also found that when the baby 
buffaloes arrived at his home they did not 
show that urbane manner that is supposed 
to be 


the characteristic of the perfect 
guest. In The Nature Mag- 
azine (Washington) Mr. Baynes relates the 


Far from it. 


amusing story of ‘“‘The Breaking of a 


Buffalo Team,” as follows: 


Two Sullivan County, New Hampshire, 
farmers met on the steps of the country 
store and the following conversation en- 
sued: 

“Hevya seen them buffaloes thet Baynes 
drives?” 

“Wall, yes; but thet ain’t jest the way to 
put it. Baynes hitches ’em up and then 
they take him where they d——n please.”’ 

And altho the statement was not strictly 
true, there was enough truth in it to make 
the driving of my buffalo team a sporting 
event every time I took it out. In faet, just 
to break a team of buffaloes is a sporting 
proposition. Any one who doubts this need 
only try it to be thoroughly eonvineed. 

The experiment began on a day which J] 
have already described in Nature—that 
April day on which a certain magazine 
editor, Bill Morrison, the Seotch game- 
keeper and I visited the buffalo yards in the 
Blue Mountain Forest and photographed 
under difficulties the tawny calves and 
| their murderously solicitous mothers. 

When, after being chased from fence to 
tree, and from tree to fence again, we 
| finally had all the photographs we needed, 


the question arose as to how we could best 
separate from their mothers the particular 
calves we had selected for the experiment. 
Morrison answered this question promptly. 
The several buffalo corrals adjoined one 
another, and the quick-witted, nervy 
Scotchman, by nicely timed driving and 
the rapid opening and shutting of gates, 
soon had our four calves in one yard and 
their waspish dams in the next. This sepa- 
ration did not lessen the excitement. The 
nimble youngsters raced back and forth 


Reprodaced by courtesy of The Nature Magazine 


AND “TOMAHAWK” 


CAUGHT IN A QUIET MOOD 


The two buffalo calves preferred excitement to the workaday life, but their trainer finally 
managed to appeal to their better natures. 


“would shoot anywhere except into the |! along the dividing board fence, and their 


furious mothers raced with them, some- 
times plunging into the fence in their efforts 
to rejoin their offspring. We were now in 
the corral with the calves, and in ail sin- 
cerity we prayed that the fence would hold. 
The next step was to capture the calves 
and put them into crates. I had a splendid 
plan for doing this. It consisted of driving 
the ealves, one at a time, down a “‘shute” 
and into a crate placed at the narrow end. 
And it worked beautifully—in theory. In 
practise, the ealves would shoot anywhere 
except into the ‘‘shute.’”” We decided to 
catch them by hand. There were five of us 
now, and we had a merry time. A ealf 
would come tearing across the corral, and 
when a man tried to stop it, it was likely to 
hit him somewhere below the waistline and 
knock him into the mud. Every one of us 
went down at least once before we caught 
acalf. At last a man succeeded in stopping 
one of these living projectiles and, with 
two other men who ran to his assistance, 
managed to put his prize into a erate. 
When another calf was captured and put 
into the same erate, the two faced one an- 
other and fought like Kilkenny eats. 
Eventually all four calves were erated, 
and Morrison with his bay mare, Maggie, 
started across Croyden Pass, on a twelve- 
mile journey to my home. With another 
horse, | drove around the north end of the 
mountain with two cows which were to 
supply the milk for the orphaned buffaloes. 
I arrived first and put the finishing 
touches to a large wooden pen which I had 
built on the floor of the barn. About nine 
o'clock that night Morrison pulled in with 
his hairy freight. One at a time we placed 
the doors of the crates at the door of the 
pen, and the least: touch with a stick was 


] 
| 
‘1 


? 


enon to send the calves flying on to the 
floor of the barn. We were using a lantern 
and this threw the moving shadows of the 
buffaloes on the opposite wall of the pen. 
What those shadows were, the calves had 
no idea, but they were not taking any 
chances. With reckless abandon they 
charged upon these probable enemies and 
butted them until it seemed the shadows 
must be welded on the boards they fell 
across. 

Naturally I wanted to make friends with 

my little charges as soon as possible, so I 
went into the pen with them. But they 
were so utterly crazy, racing across the 
floor and leaping at the walls, that I went 
out again. I didn’t want them to hurt 
themselves—and there were other reasons. 
Then I remembered that if captive deer are 
placed in a dark room they will not strug- 
gle, but allow themselves to be handled 
without resistance. I thought that per- 
haps the same conditions might have the 
same effect on buffaloes. I ordered the 
light removed, went back into the pen and 
began to grope around, trying to find a 
buffalo calf. Before I could do it, one of 
them found me. Just where he hit me, I 
can’t remember, and it doesn’t really mat- 
ter, but in a few moments it seemed as if the 
entire quartet had got my range and were 
bombarding me from all points of the 
_ compass at once. I started to retreat in 
fairly good order, but one particularly 
vicious plunge laid me low on the floor of 
the barn, and the retreat became a rout. 
I scrambled out of the pen and bid the 
ealves ‘‘good-night.”’ 

Next morning, Morrison was so sure that 
I was going to kill all four of the little 
buffaloes, and begged so hard to be allowed 
to save two by taking them back to their 
mothers, that I gave him permission to do 
so. When he had gone, I ealled the 
editor and told him that the time had come 
to give the two remaining babies their 
first meal. We went to the barn together, 
each carrying a quart bottle of milk, with 
a rubber nipple attached to it. I opened 
the pen and held out my bottle to the 
nearer calf. His reaction was to wheel and, 
like a four-footed flash of lightning, to 
kick that bottle into about ten thousand 
pieces. Evidently our work was cut out 
for us. We built a stall on one side of the 
pen, and as the wild-eyed little demons 
swept around the enclosure I stept out 
and seized one, and, before he knew it, 
backed him’ into the stall. One arm was 
over his shoulder, the other under his 
throat. He could not move backward or 
to either side. All he could do was to 
plunge forward, kicking and butting and 
bellowing at the top of his lungs. I 
turned to the editor and said quite cheer- 
fully: 

“Will you kindly take that extra bottle 
of milk and put the nipple into this calf’s 
mouth?” 

The editor had been watching the calf 
and did not like the looks of it, and in 
truth the air in the vicinity of that stall 
was rather full of horns and hoofs. He 
stood in the middle of the floor and 
seratched his head. 

‘‘Look here, Baynes,” he said, ‘‘any one 
who wants that job may have it; I don’t 
want it.’ 

Now there are times when, if a man has 
any profanity hidden in his system, it 
leaps forth from its hiding-place with 
startling suddenness. One of those times 
had come for me, and the editor decided 
that he’d take the job after all. He thrust 
the nipple into the open mouth of the 
bellowing calf, and the latter after sputter- 
ing, butting ond kicking for a space that 
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Only water ¢ a gain 


RUSH of sean water Sato 
your bath tub; the inevitable delay — 
to let the water run, in the hope that it 
will clear. Could anything be more dis- 
agreeable? : 


Anaconda Brass Pipe cannot rust or clog 8 
with rust deposits. It delivers a full flow Fl 
of clear water day and night as long as 
your house stands. 


Yet it costs only a little more than iron 
or steel pipe — about $75 for a $15,000 
house—and you are assured of perfect 
water service always. 


Let us send you free a copy of our booklet, 
“Ten Years Hence,’’ which answers your 
questions on plumbing economy. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY. CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Mills and Factories t 


Hoston, Philadelphia, Providence ANACON D. Ansonia.Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine fo consumer Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis; San Francisco fm Hastings-on-Hudson,N. Y,,Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONT. 


World's largest Manufacturers of Copper, Brass, and 
Nickel Silver—in Sheets, Wire, Rods, Tubes. 
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as 
The Great Gift 
of Ready Flame 


Early man kept fires always burn- 
ing. Fire was too valuable to Jose. 
Ancients prayed for fire. Indians 
rubbed sticks of wood together. 


DAY we have STERNO. The handy Canned 
Heat, with its magic of many uses. Concentrated 
fuel, in a convenient, little package. Ever ready 
for instant service. Pleasingly inexpensive. 
You can use the 25cStermo Stove in 196ways, indoors 
and outdoors, for every form of cooking. Nursery, sick 
room, college, shaving, on trains, in hotels, camping 
and trips. Coffee, bacon and eggs, soup, tea, oyster 
stew, spaghetti and lots of hot dishes quick. 


75¢ Value 


This 25c STERNO Stove, Extinguisher, and FIVE 
EXTRA CANS of Heat,ifyou use Certificate below 


This Special Introductory Offerwill appeal toeveryone 
who uses good judgmentin buying. The Sterno Certi- 
ficate below is worth 25c to you in the purchase of the 
wonderful 75c Sterno Outfit shown above of a 
Sterno Stove and 6 cans of Sterno Canned Heat. You 
can buy the complete 75¢c Outfit now from your dealer 
for only 50c if you use the 25¢c Sterno Certificate. or if 
your dealer can’t supply send 50c and the Certificate 
direct to us and get the 75c Outfit sent to you prepaid. 
Offer good only until July 10, 1924. 

Note: In Far West, above outfit is 90c value, with Cer- 
tificate 65c; and in Canada the price is $1.10, with 
Certificate 85c. 
After July 10th Sterno Stove above can be bought from 
dealers at regular price of 25c, Canada 35c, (including 
one can of Sterno Canned Hearand Extinguisher), 
You'll never make 25cany easier. Go to your dealer, or 
write direct. Use the certificate. It’s worth 25c cash to 
purchase your wonderful Sterno outfit. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 


25c Sterno Certificate 


Save it— Use it to Save a Quarter 
PRESENT TO DEALER 


Must be presented to dealer or direct before July 10,1924 


STERNO CORPORATION, Dept. 161 

) 9 East 37th Street, New York City 
me I present this 25c Sterno Certificate and 
|} 50c in money, express order or check, for 
the purchase of No. 36 Sterno Outht and 
5 extra cans, On agreement by you that 
you will accept this Certificate as 25c cash. 
Name 


Street 


Corporati 
dealerifsentin by August roth, Al 


seemed longer than it really was, finally 
seized the nipple and sucked as if he wanted 
swallow the bottle. 

We had a similar fight with the other calf, 
and took comfort in the thought that we 
could at least prevent them from starving 
themselves to death. That evening at 
seven o'clock the eireus was repeated, but 
at ten o'clock, when we went out to 
administer the final meal of the day, one 
of the calves took a few steps toward me, 
and when I held out the bottle of milk he 
took the nipple and sucked like Mary's 
little lamb.’ From that time we had no 
trouble in getting the calves to feed. 

When they had become thoroughly 
familiar with the drinking-bottle, they were 
introduced to a ealf-feeder, from which 
they drank as contentedly as domestic 
ealves. One day while one of them was so 
occupied I slipped a halter over his head 
before he knew it. He capered all over the 
field like a dog with his first tin ean, but 
presently calmed down, and I snapt a 
lead-rope onto the halter ring, and tried 
to lead him. I had tied knots in the rope 
to give me a better hold. As I started to 
pull, the buffalo planted his feet firmly in 
the mud. I pulled and pulled until at 
last, finding that his neck would not 
stretch any further, the ealf gave a tre- 
mendous leap forward and planted his feet 
as before. But gradually he learned what 
was required of him and trotted along with 
me very nicely. I soon found that the 
calves disliked to be separated, and that 
they traveled much more willingly if they 
were taken out together. After that they 
usually were treated as a team. We 
named them “‘War Whoop” and ‘*Toma- 
hawk.” 

When the babies were ten weeks old, I 
put a little ealf-yoke on them. Perhaps 
they did not actually turn somersaults, but 
they seemed to, and the remains of the 
yoke lay on the ground, beyond repair. 
Another and stouter yoke was used, and 
this resisted their most furious efforts to 
get rid of it. In a few days they did not 
mind it at all and were actually drawing 
light loads, like little logs of wood, attached 
to a rope which was made fast to the yoke 
ring. 

At the age of five months the youngsters 
were very strong, and when hitched to a 
stone-boat or ‘‘drag’’ intended for adult 
oxen, they could haul it all over the 
country with me standing on it to drive 
them. But long before they were as old 
as that I had them measured for harness, 
single and double. I say ‘“‘measured”’ 
because a harness-maker actually did 
arrive ohne morning with a tape-measure. 
As a matter of fact he never used it. I 
tethered the calves for him, but after 
watching their anties for a few moments, he 
decided that he could “estimate” their 
measurements, and this he did. The 
harness had to be returned more than once 
for alterations, but at last it fitted them and 
they were ready for the work they were 
to do. 

So many relies of the great pioneer days 
have disappeared, or are fast doing so, that 
it seems most desirable to save these ani- 
mals, the remnant of the once great race 
that peopled the plains, and furnished food 
for the early settlers. 
a great 


Mr. Baynes created 


interest in this movement, by 
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Writes — 


after testing 
Safe-T-Stat on 
a transconti- 
nental run, “It 
was absolutely 


mecessary to 
have a heat in-- 
dicator that 
was accurate 
and visible at 
all times. Safe-T- 
Stat certainly fills 
the bill. Its dash- 

i location is 


just right. 
ENGINE HEAT INDICATOR 
Visible Night and Day—Theft-proof : 
Drep-proof—Accurate under all conditions 
One Model Fits All Cars 
If your dealer can’t supply you 
write direct 
THE SAFE-I-STAT CO. 
Drexel B 
PHILADELPHIA 


Fil up these bare walls with intereste_ 
ing pictures. You can do itina few 
minutes by using 


“The Hanz: 
Easy to use—Protect the walls 
1@c pkts, | ae 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO_ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Banish Pimples 
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Cuticura 


HAY FEVER: Its Prevention and Cure 


By Wm. C. Hollopeter. M D. 

A newly revised and authoritative book for both larmen and 
Ea. giving the history of Hay Fewer, the causes of it, 
now it may prevented, and its treatment. with special em- 
phasis on the new Immunizing Method. 


Gloth. $24 pages, Mustrated. $2.00 net: by mail, $2.22. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 FourthAve., New York 
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Cross-Word Puzzles 5 


you're missing most of the fun and 
advantages they afford unless you 
~ book of synonyms. There is nothing 
to take the place of 


English Synonyms, 


Antonyms ani Prepositions 
scald, L. H 


Ifma, 


D., Ed@iter of 
y end Prepositions tm 
alls New Standard Dre~ 
ve Emgtisk, His- 


han 8,000 
. With nearly 4,000 ch fed antonyms— 
of words of related and opposite 
0 Dy actual use in sentences the 
ade of meaning of each. An index of 
pages makes every word instantly 
Solve all cross-word puzzles with s&ss 
able aid! 
On, TImo. 
s. $1.00. Posi? $2.00. Exquissiely 
sm full crushed Levent, gilt edges, hand tooled 
raised bands, boxed. $10.00. 
If your bookseller cannot supply you, do not 
accept a substitute, but order from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y 
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or tsmeé 
strength and indomitable 


remind Americans that the 


f a once great race was worthy 
vation. They literally reared and 
d and kicked and galloped their way 
the hearts of thousands of red- 
oded people willing and able to take a 
in preserving their fellows. They 
‘ound the track at a fair in Worcester, 
he people of Worcester raised the 
mey which put The American Bison 

y on its feet. 
last public appearance was at a 
agricultural fair at Waterville, 
.- They were then two-and-a-half 
s old and veterans in harness. There 
re two hundred and fifty teams of steers 
e fair grounds, and I issued a challenge 
all for a contest of speed on the track. 
f \t first no one accepted it, but presently a 
young farmer, avery good sport, came to talk 
itover. Hesaid that he had no team that he 
could race against me, but that he had a 
single steer that was a wonder. It was 
broken to the sulky and had a great 
reputation for speed. If I would race one 
of the buffaloes against that steer, he 
would take me up. Of course I agreed. 
I selected War Whoop for this test, and I 
hitched him to a sulky. The steer was 
hitched to another and we trotted out on 
the track. As we came down toward the 
grandstand we ‘‘got the word,” the 
buffalo jumped clean out in front, and the 
_ steer never saw anything but his tail after 
that. We won by a quarter of a mile on a 


half-mile track. 


ms 


“VENERABLE WOODS” 
ISS LOIS DWIGHT COLE gives us 
in American Forests and Forest Life 
(Washington) a clear and beautiful picture 
of the woods as they were before the devas- 
tating hand of man wrecked their glory, and, 
in contrast, the sad ruin that should make 
any one stop to think. Miss Cole says: 


Three years ago we followed this same trail. 

How cool it was; the pines rose straight and 
tall 

Until they touched the sky; their waving 
tops 

We could not see, but only hear, as they 

Talked with the wind. Long vistas opened 
——trees, 

And yet more trees, on every side—hem- 
locks 

And spruces, too. The sky was hid, but 
here 

And there a patch of gold came down to 
teach 

Some youthful pine or balsam how to grow 

Up straight and tall and be a eredit to 

Those who had gone before. The ground 
was soft ? 

And springy, with a pungent tang which 
made 

Us want to stop and sniff at every step. _ 

The light was soothing, green and dim. 
Why, we j 

Could tramp for days on trails like this. 
See, there 

A rabbit hops across the path. A brook 

Runs races with the trail. Last night some 
deer 
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erly. Our present soft diet does 
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than clean—it stimulates 
the mouth glands to protect 
your teeth . 


ieee of being washed all 
day by the cleansing fluids 
of the mouth—today our teeth 
are constantly immersed in an 


acid bath. 


The mouth glands which na- 
ture intended to counteract 
these acids do not work prop- 


not give them the exercise which 
hard, tough foods did. 


By gently stimulating the 
salivary glands, you can make 
the natural processes of the 
mouth counteract these acids 
and the teeth will be kept clean 
and safe all of the time. 


Your mouth healthy, 
your teeth safe 


Pebeco has a stimulating effect 
on the salivary glands. It makes 
them work in a normal, healthy 
fashion. 


As_ soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, the fluids from these glands 


begin to flow more freely. They Sound white teeth are impor- 
wash all through the mouth, neu- je a vee piconet 2 Hes 
*e : ey directly affect your health. 
tralizing the acids as fast as they Pchesa leavesce ante bnie 
form. « mouth tingling with cleanliness 
Pebeco leaves your whole mouth and health—stimulating the nat- 
ural cleansing process to keep 


in a healthy, live condition. Tour tecthiannad get ite: 
Thousands are giving up the vain 

attempt to keep back the mouth 

acids by brushing them away. They Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 

are turning to Pebeco. They find if At all druggists. Canadian Agents: 

they keep their mouths healthy with Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 

Pebeco, they keep their teeth clean. . 10 McCaul Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Send Coupon for Free Generous Tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. G13 

635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube of 
Pebeco. 
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There is only 
“one manufacturer 
of Yale Locks and 
Keys. The Mark 
YALE means the 
name of the 
maker 


HE NAME YALE 


plainly marked on 
every Yale Lock and on 
every Yale Key is your 
visible guarantee that it 
is Yale. No other lock is 
so marked. ; 


The Yale line of locks covers 
every type — builders’ locks, 
night latches, guard locks, pad- 
locks and bank locks—with keys 
of every form—flat keys, round 
keys and the paracentric keys. 
They are Yale in origin and Yale 
in quality. 

Other locks may look like 
Yale, but in the Yale Locks 
there is that satisfying differ- 
ence in action, long life and se- 


curity that makes them worthy 
of the name YALE. 


Ask your dealer for YALE 
marked locks. 


The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


“Drank here—a fawn, a nu 


It’s called, because 


their marks ea & © 2 Rien ae 
Are plainly seen in the sweet-smell 
muck. 


|The ferns are quite crushed down. The | 


water’s clear — 


And cold. At last we reach the pond— ~ 


““Dog Pond” 


wolves 


Long years ago. The trail ends in a grove | 
Of feath’ry tamaracks. Spruces and pines | 


Come gaily trooping down in files as near 


The water as they dare. Across the pond 


A red fox skulks along, waving his brush; 
A trout flops lazily, and all is still 
And calm. 


To-day we tramp along the selfsame trail. 
Nelt plods ahead. The coffee-pot and pan 
Make an infernal din each step he takes. 
The sun beats down; it is so close and hot 
We scarce can breathe. The raspberry 
bushes : 

Are clutching at us as we pass; they rip 
Along our sides and scratch our hands. A 


few 

Black trunks rise here and there, like fingers 
from + Thal 

The hand of some martyr who has been 
burned. 

To death for crime he knew not of. -They 
gleam 


Like evil eyes beneath the sun and smell 
Bitter, acrid. The sky is pressing close, 
As if it wished to blot this horror out. 

The ground is hard, with roots to catch our 


feet. 

A stretch of corduroy comes now, worse 
than 

The trail to walk. The air is dead. We 
wish 


To rest on every stone we see. The brook, 

Of course, is dry; only a pool remains— 

Turgid, thick, vile—to breed mosquitoes 

where ~ ; 

Once deer drank deep. What’s happened? 
Why, you see, 

Two years ago they lumbered this whole 
tract. 

They took them all, from pines who gravely 
saw 

Our fathers land at Plymouth down to trees 

So small they scarce could reach your fin- 
ger’s span— 

Perhaps nineteen years old. ‘They left the 
slash 

Around. Of course, it burned; it always 
does when they 

Have cut the trees. 
The camp 

Is seen across the lake. Some men are here. 

Kor now McMann is cutting a new tract. 

The pond has shrunk; it seems to wince 
beneath 

Our gaze. Some orange peels and bright 
tin cans 

Bob on the waves; more cans and bottles 
strew 

The shore. The trout? Oh! they are dead; 
the men 

Used sticks of dynamite to save the time 

It took to catch them with a fly. The trees 

Come back? Why, no; they never can; at 
least 

Not pine and spruce. Wild cherry, birch, 
and beech 

In ninety years, perhaps, but when they cut 
and burn 

The virgin forest, then it goes for good. 

Men mess all things. Why can’t they leave 
some woods? 


We reach the pond. 


“e were so many | 


If your local el ric 
cannot fill your order 
ship one to you direct from th 
factory. Price, $11.00, by 
parcel post, or prepai express 

BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


227 S. Jefferson St., 


Doesn’t hurt one bit. 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly ~ 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


Drop a little 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every hard 
com, soft corn, or corn between the toes, 
and the foot calluses, without soreness or 
irritation. 
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SAD STORY OF NUTTY NELL, THE 
PET PIG 


IRST get your pig, then build a pen for 

him, even-if you have to use most of 
the material and paint you have earefully 
hoarded for something else, and do not 
forget to paint the pig’s name on his pen, 
or possibly he might fail to locate it after 
some social excursion—that is, you do all 
this, if in your innermost soul you feel such 
a yearning for a pig that it can not be 


| restrained. One person at any rate had 


eating the garbage. 
always a difficult problem in the burying . 


such a feeling, and did not repress it, and 
he tells about his experience in The Con- 
tributor’s* Club of The Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston), as follows: 


All of your life you’ve wanted a pig; 
and now that at last you’ve got a place 
in the country, you decided to have a pig, 
no matter at what cost. For in addition 
to the prospect of a curly-tailed pig 
that will fraternize with the baby, there 
is the more material prospect of the pig 
And the garbage is 


when the soil is rocky and a ledge of shale 
awaits the pickax everywhere. 
All the farmers in the countryside 


have pigs, until you really settle down 


to the business of getting one. And then 
the pigs vanish overnight. This farmer 
had two, but sold them; another gave his 


_ away to a friend; and the third had none 


at all, and never had any. With dying 
hopes you visit the last prospect, who is 
deaf, and bellow at him as he rides uncon- 
cernedly down a large field on a tractor 
which snorts and rocks in its job of turning 
a green pasture into loamy brown. As the 
prospect blithely ignores your shouts, you 
notice in the barnyard an enormous sow, 
prostrate in the mud, exhausted from eat- 
ing, and with a litter of white pigs of the 
size of large rats. Like rats they run in and 
out of the barn, and like kittens they 
tumble over doorsills and frolic about in and 
out of holes around the barn. Innocence 
and quaintness! 

Desperately you dash down the field 
after the deaf one, puffing and snorting 
as much as the tractor, stumbling over 
the brown clods of earth in the wake of 
the plow, and shriek at the farmer. 
Finally, when you’re gasping and no 
longer can run, after a long canter abreast 
of the tractor, the farmer emits a distin- 
guishable ‘‘H-uuuh?”’ and stops the en- 
gine. In the quiet stillness of the fields 
you plead nobly for a pig, just one pig. 
Leathery jaws masticating tobacco alone 
disturb the serenity of his face; and when 
your argument is finished, exhausting 
completely your supply of air, he replies 
laconieally, ‘‘Too young; two more weeks’; 
and moves on, leaving you alone and rag- 
ing, a sorry figure surrounded by derisive 
acres. 

Verbally you wash your hands of all 
pigs. The baby has other things to in- 
terest him; and the garbage can be burned. 
But the vision of a young pig, slathering 
delightedly when you approach to feed 
him, persists. So when a friend arrives with 
a box two days later, contentment fills 
your heart. A hatchet rips the boards from 
the top of the box, and there stands your 
pig. He’s yours; you can do with him what 
you will (if he lets you do it). 

This particular pig is about a foot long, 
and has, by virtue of the country humor of 
our friend, a pink-paper rose tied round its 
neck. Through manipulation the rose 
rests rakishly on one pink ear. The 
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Think of it— 


The picture above shows 
the exact size you get with 
the Dollar Ansco—sharp, 
clear pictures that can be 
enlarged to any size desired. 


- one dollar now buys a 
regular roll-film Ansco Camera 


Go over the whole world with 
a fine-tooth-comb — and you 
won't find another camera to 
match it! For the simple reason 
that the Dollar Ansco is the only 
roll-flm camera at that price on 
the market. 


Think ‘of being able to buy a 
regular, honest-to-goodness cam- 
era for your boy or girl, or as a 


sport prize, for just one little 
dollar. 


It is constructed of wood and so 
strong that you can stand on it. 
Easy to operate so that a child 
can manage it. A never-failing 
little picture taker, which you'll 
find stands up with the best of 
them. Takes clear pictures, size 
154” x 214”, which enlarge to 
any size. 

Now is the best picture-taking 
time. With a Dollar Ansco you 
can have all the fun of this fas- 
cinating game with little expense. 


Should your dealer not have 
the Ansco Dollar Camera when 
you ask for it, don’t worry—you 
can get this great bargain any- 
way. Just clip a dollar bill right 
now to the coupon below and your 
Dollar Ansco will be on the way 
to you just as fast as the U. 8. 
mails can rush it. 


Illustrated catalog sent 
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Start the Day Right 
with ENO’s 


first thing 
in the morning 


drink a glass of water, cold 
or hot, health- enlivened 
with a “dash” of sparkling, 
clean-tasting, refreshing 
ENO’s “Fruit Salt”- 
Derivative Compound. 
ENO’s relieves constipa- 
tion pleasantly, and insures 
that inner cleanliness 
which is by far more im- 
portant than bathing the 
outer body. Get a bottle 
today and begin at once to 


really live the life of happy 
health. 


Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 


Toronto Sydney Wellington 
Prepared only by ion. 
JSC, Eno, Led] ** Fruit Salt’’ 
London, Ensland 8, M0. 


sign on the 
label, are 
protected by 
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assembled company look at the pig and 
murmur how clean and white and cute he 
looks. The pig surveys them defiantly, 
with a malevolent gleam in his small red 
eye. : 

How old is she?’”’ asks your wife. 

“Two and a half weeks.” 

“‘Tsn’t that a shame! So innocent, and 
away from its mother.” 

The conversation is interrupted by the 
pig, who tumbles out of the box, slides 
through fumbling, outstretched hands, and 
gallops down the porch. 

“Catch him!” shriek all in chorus. 

The pig does not wait to be caught, 
but eludes his pursuers, wriggles under 
the rail, and drops twenty feet on some 
rocks. Cries from the women; curses 
from the men; moans of sympathy from 
the baby. Expecting to see a dying pig, 
you look over the rail; but there goes the 
pig loping off through the grass, and before 
the hunt is resumed he has disappeared in a 
large berry-patch. The assembly scatters 
to catch the pig. Thick canes from last 
year bar the way with vicious thorns, 
you stumble over a root and land on all 
fours, seratched into savageness, and 
come face to face with the pig. His 
snout is bleeding, also. You gaze stupidly 
into his face as he squats there, and he 
does equally as well for you. But, being 
quicker-witted, he wheels about suddenly, 
you see the waving white tail, and then all 
is the darkness of the berry-patches. Be- 
fore you can regain your feet there are 
'eries of, ‘I got ’im,”’ rebellious squeals, and 
the pig is returned to the box. ; 

He must now be fed, and to feed him 
is a problem. The baby’s bottles long 
since have been discarded, and the pig 
is too young to eat. A rubber tube is 
found,-and your wife volunteers to feed 
the pig, having practised previously for 
a year and a half on the baby. The 
theory is excellent. On the principle 
that liquids seek their lowest level, one 
end of the tube is held up high, dangling 
from a bowl of milk, the other stuek in 
the pig’s mouth. The pig gurgles, sucks, 
and laps noisily, but gets little. After 
most of the milk is on the floor and your 
wife’s dress is hopelessly stained, you 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
it won’t work this way. The bowl is filled 
up again and you douse the pig’s head in 
it; but tho his ears and eyes are bathed 
in milk, his mouth gets none. And when 
the problem seems hopeless of solution, it is 
all ended when Master Pig licks milky 
fingers, grunts with satisfaction, and is 
put away in the box for the night. 

The next morning the pig is still a 
novelty and, as such, accorded every 
attention. (The baby alone refuses to 
join the circle of admirers.) After matu- 
tinal inspections have been completed, it 
finally dawns that the pig must have a 
pen. Lumber carefully saved for a tool- 
house, chicken-wire that should be used 
for the garden, asbestos shingles laid by 
for a rainy day and leaky roofs, are dragged 
out from cover and the work begins. And 
on the slope that curves from the house to 
the lake, under two walnuts—pretty 
things with their rough black bark and 
plumes of light green leavyes—the pen 
is constructed. Many things need paint 
around the house, but the can of dark 
green paint frugally hoarded is flung 
with a dripping brush on the pen that 


hides beneath the walnut  troes. And 
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You need not suffer from a set 
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PREPOSITIONS 


HOW TO USE THEM 


Their remarkable importance and relation to other 
words in the formation of sentences. About 2,500 
examples of the use of Prepositions are given, making 
the book a practical personal guide to correctness, 
either in speaking or writing. Pocket size. Just 
from the press. loth 35¢, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


You CAN Control Your Weight! 


“As a man eateth, so is he,” 


You can pull down your excess weight! Or, you can 
put on more flesh! A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF 
WEIGHT CONTROL asa means of gaining and main- 
taining health has been definitely worked out by an 
able NewYork City physician after years of experi- 
mentation in dietetics. He has presented his discovery 
to the medical profession through medical journals and 
he now presents the case to the public in the new and 
enlarged edition of his dietetic textbook— 


Fat Your Way to Health 


Br Rosert Huan Rose, A.B., M.D. 
Instructor, Post-Graduate Medical School, New York 


Dr. Rose has achieved wonders for patients who were 
too fat or too thin, He tells you what to eat, and how 
much, in order to gain flesh or lose it and maintain 
health. You are furnished with menus of appetizing 


a and supplied with recipes for summer and winter 
ashes, 


Dr Rose’s System of Weight Control is absolutely 
safe, sensible, and scientifically sound, The plan is 
easy to follow and gratifyingly effective, 246 pages. 


12mo, Cloth. $82, net; $2.12, post-paid. 
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the comfort of the pig, even 
ingling a lean-to at one side of the 
the pen looks tidy when finished: 
ingles and green pen and green 


pig. The trough is small and has the pig’s 
_ name painted on the end in white letters; 
it is big enough, at that, for the pig to 
stand in it while eating. And on the end of 
_ the pen near the house is emblazoned in 
_ white letters: —y 


NUTTY NELL ~~~ 


> The adjective indicated his temperament. 
- Nell was secure at last. And being 
- adaptable, where affairs gastronomic were 
- concerned, it was but a day or so before 
__ he learned to devour coarse flour and water. 
_ And then he ate so much flour and water 
that he had no room for garbage. 

It would not do to say that faithfulness 
and loyalty were among his virtues. 
Nell tolerated anybody who fed him. 

But he accepted food only on his own 

terms. The moment you approached with 
the pan of food, Nell would try to nudge 

it from your hand altogether; failing in 
that, he would stand in the trough, so 
that you would either have to wait until he 
was tired of standing there, or simply pour 
‘the food on his back. He received it usu- 
ally on his back. And when he didn’t get 
what he thought was sufficient, he would 
express his displeasure by grunts and 
' squeals and by pushing the trough around 
the pen with his nose. 

This is surprizing, until it becomes 
noticeable how his neck has grown, and 
you realize that the pig is no longer a 
baby pig, but growing up. Where formerly 
the boards met the grass on all sides of 
the pen in neat lines, now jagged holes 
appear, where Nell has rooted. And all 
the stones have been removed by him to 
the lake side of the pen, and there he 
stretches out day and night, scorning con- 
temptuously his house with the gray 
shingles. : 


ee eee 
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If pigs could be brought to realize how 
much more attractive as pets they were 
when babies, perhaps they would take some 
steps to stop their excessive embonpoint. 
The ‘‘Contributor’”’ discovered. to his dis- 
may, that the pen rocked and stretched 
with the growth of ‘‘Nutty Nell.” The 
pen, he found, changed its appearance with 
the day, and ‘‘ Nutty Nell” arranged things 
to suit himself. The contributor continues 
the sad story: 


\ 


Indeed the pen is fast losing its original 
look. It changes with the pig. One 
morning you find that the post holding 
up the pig’s house has been rooted out 
and the house itself has been torn down 
by the pig. By this time the pig has 
risen above his environment, changing 
it to suit himself, instead of changing 
himself to suit his surroundings. And, 
with a contemptuous disregard of the 
family, he has begun to whiff malodor- 
ously. If your wife would come out 
openly and say, ‘‘I told you so,” it wouldn’t 
be so bad; but a reproachful look when 
the breeze blows landward from the 
lake says, with more emphasis than words 
alone could do, ‘‘I told you the pen was too 
near the house.” 

As summer wanes, the pig becomes 
more blatant and noisome, pushing the 
tin basin (which has superseded his 


nd, needless to add, a partly green | 
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acation Plan 


EFORE you decide on your vaca- 

tion, let the Canadian National 
Railways tell you about glorious trips 
at moderate rate. 


“Canadian National” vacations mean 
days that sing, nights gloriously refresh- 
ing, complete comfort, fishing, golfing, 
tennis, canoeing, bathing, dancing —any 
one of your pet recreations and sports 
in a primeval beauty of a thousand silver 
lakes, rushing streams and shady pools. 


Aweek ot two of such a vacation and you 
build up new stores of energy for the 
year ahead. Pick out your own vacation 
tour—perhaps to Jasper National Park 
—in the heart of the Canadian Rockies, 
to the “Highlands of Ontario”, Nipi- 
gon, Minaki,or Algonquin Park. Cruise 
the Great Lakes, visit Ottawa, Montreal, 
historic Quebec, and the majestic St. 
Lawrence; or tour_Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


Determine to take one of these real va- 
cations this year and write our nearest 
office for illustrated booklets, 
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Philadelphia—4ox Franklin 
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Pittsburgh—505 Park Bldg. 


Boston—333 Washington St. 
Buffalo—11 So. Division St. 
Chicago—108 W.Adams St. 
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Building Portland, Me.—Grand 
Cleveland —948 Union Trunk Railway Station 
Trust Bldg. Portland, Ore.—120 


Detroit—1259 Griswold St. 
Duluth—430W.SuperiorSt. 
Kansas City—334-335 Rail- 

way Exchange Building 
Los Angeles—503 So. Spring 


Third Street 


St. Louis—305 Merchants 
Laclede Building 
St. Paul—Cor. 4th and 


Street 
Minneapolis—518 Second dackaon minerts 
JEST AA San Francisco—689 Market 
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New York—1270 Broadway, 
Seattle—902 Second Ave. 


Cor. 33rd Street 
No passports required 
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pees around his pen. Tin and rocks! 
What a din! 


Zip, crash, bang, boom— 
Nell bounces the tin pan from one rock 
to another, around the pen, showing 
how he feels toward everything. At 
night, when the flowers nod quietly in 
their slumber, and no noise breaks the 
stillness of the darkness, Nell continues 
his activities. Ofttimes visitors, unac- 
customed to country noises, having at 
last accustomed themselves to the tinkle 
of glass in the pantry as the chipmunk 
tries for the butter, are startled by a 
loud crash from the direction of the lake. 
Useless to persuade them that it’s only 
Nell being savage with the basin. 

Then, too, while you like children 
theoretically, there is a constant juvenile 
flood of visitors to the pig. And just 
when you are trying to concentrate 
mentally on some difficult bit of writing, 
when absolute quiet seems the one thing 
you simply must have, Nell lets loose 
with a series of inharmonious snout- 
thumbing grunts, and there are loud 
howls of delight from Nell’s callers. 

And while the pen falls to pieces slowly, 
you wonder idly whether it will last till 
autumn, when Nell will be reduced to 
toothsome hams and succulent bacon. 
You erase one dream fulfilled from your 
mental calendar, and speculate about a 
goat. A goat is admirable because of his 
wise, ¢ynieal look, and, moreover, he has 
undoubtedly a sense of humor that the pig 
lacks. So you decide that next spring you 
will certainly buy a goat. 


THE PHILIPPINE LIZARD THAT 
TALKS ENGLISH 

F you happen to be out in the Philippine 

jungle, and the wilderness all at once 
resounds with voices of reproach, exclaim- 
ing in soprano, bass, alto or tenor, ‘‘ What, 
you?’’ do not fear it is the voice of. your 
conscience. No, indeed, for, according 
to the editor of the Hattiesburg Morning 
Herald it is presumably nothing more 
serious than the ‘‘talking lizard.’’?’ We 
give the editor’s comments on this strange 
if true creature: 


ee 


Challenged by a skeptical reader to prove 
the truth of the recent remark that there’s 
a big lizard in the Philippines that talks 
Knglish, we can not at once produce the 
said lizard, but he’s there, in great numbers, 
honor bright! Any returned Service man, 
or visitor from, the Islands, will attest the 
truth of the story. That’s the first thing 
one hears in Manila: ‘‘Have you seen the 
‘What You’ bird? That’s what the lizard 
says: ‘*What you!” They call him a bird, 
but he has no wings, and he erawls on the 
ground, and he looks like a dry-land al- 
ligator. He says those two words, ‘‘What 
you”’ with an explosive foree and clearness 
that sounds entirely human, sometimes 
with emphasis on ‘‘WHAT’” and other 
times on “YOU,” sometimes like a ques- 
tion, ‘What! YOU?” and other times like 
a challenge, ‘WHAT you!” The words 
are spoken as clearly as any human could 
speak them. It is a strange experience, 
in the gloaming, to hear big ones and little 
ones all saying ‘‘What you,’ some in 
basso, some in soprano, others in alto and 
tenor, some loud, some low, sometimes 
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the famous Jack Chapman Dance Orchestra. 
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History, English, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Busi- 
nesa and 35 other subjects which the University 
gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time, 
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Medical science’s recent discoveries about 
constipation are described in an English 


version of r. Ismar Boas’ new book, 
‘‘Habitual Constipation—Its Causes, 
Consequences, Prevention, and Ra- 
tional Treatment,’’ Dr. Boas isan eminent 
German authority on intestinal diseases and 
the translation of his book into plain, non- 
technical English by Dr. Thomas L. Stedman, 
former editor of the Medical Record, supplies 
a mass of fresh information for pate: Rs, iy 
as well as the public on the modern methods 
used for treating constipation successfully. 290 
pages. 12mo, cloth. $2, net; $2.12, post-paid. 
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354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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by H. S. McCauley. It tells how. 122 pages. 
Cloth bound. $1.25 at your bookstore; $1.33 by 
mail, post-paid. FUNK & WAGNALLS COM- 
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the amous old Cathedral, about 
miles from Manila, one evening in 
of 1919. Fine boulevard 
nd from Manila through the 
ind jungles—with troops of mon- 
attering on all sides, and huge boa- 
onstrictors and pythons swinging by their 
‘ful tails among the leafy boughs. 
surely make the monkeys look out, 
man, too, must watch his step in the 
ppine jungles. 
; party arrived at the Cathedral Are 
dinner, and the great bells were tolling dole- 
-fuily. All nature was astir in the deep sur- 
rounding jungle. Conversing with the 
Spanish Padres in the patio, the visitors 
were astounded on hearing a sudden roar: 
_ What, YOU?” The words were echoed 
in all kinds of voices. It was the Talking 
Lizard of Luzon. One of the gentle 
- Padres said smiling: ‘‘Ah, yes, my sons, 
that’s the famous Talking Lizard. They 
_ were taught English by the Yankee Dough- 
_ boys of twenty years ago, and that’s all 
_ they remember of it.”” He went out into 
- the fringe of the jungle, wrestled around 
a bit and came back holding one of the 
ugly, squirming reptiles. 

The Talking Lizard which is a couple of 
feet long, has a skin pouch on its under 
side, like that of a pelican. When dis- 
turbed, or peevish, it inflates this pouch 
until he stands almost upright; then he 
_ expels the air in short gusts, forming per- 
fectly the words, ‘‘What; YOU!” It 
always says it five times in succession. 

Wanting something extraordinary, and 
a python being barred, the writer purchased 
a Talking Lizard at the Botanical Gardens 
and put him in a spaghetti box, to bring 
back home, knowing that a Talking Lizard 
_ would be worth his weight in gold. Later 
he learned the law prohibited taking one 
of the curious creatures out of the Philip- 
- pines; they are needed there to eat centi- 
_ pedes and venomous bugs. Nevertheless, 
of course, the lizard was among the sundry 
_ boxes of curios which the writer was taking 

aboard, in the long line of homeward- 
bound Service men, on the transport 

Thomas. The beauty, the brains and the 

wealth of the Philippines were congregated 

to see the ship go, and the military band 
was playing ‘‘ Aloha Oe.”’ 

“What have you in that long box?” 
asked the Customs Inspector, on the 
ground at the end of the gangplank. 

’ “Oh, nothing much—just a few curios,” 

was the reply. ‘‘All hunkey, pass on,’’ he 

said. The lizard heard it, too, and thought 
himself safe, on his getaway to America, 
for half-way across the gangplank there 
was a commotion inside the box and above 

the music and the tumult there sounded a 

smothered and hideous. shriek: ‘What, 

you? WHAT, you! What YOU! What 

YOU! W-h-a-t, Y-o-u!”’ 

“Halt that tall fellow!’’ yelled the 
customs man, and the line was stopt. 
“etch him back,” he said, and, rather 
than start a fight right there before the 
Governor-General and the staff, we took the 
eritter back and handed him to the officer. 

Everybody laughed, and the little gouk 
boy kiyied at us as he lugged the lizard 
back to the Gardens. We could hear the 
poor thing yelling in misery and anguish, 
‘““What, YOU,” etc., as the transport sailed 
away from the Islands. It was tough luck, 
but we were comforted by the secret pos- 
session of three monkeys and a horned owl 
in our stateroom. Don’t let any one tell 
you that the lizard of Luzon doesn’t talk. 
He DO. 
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of Dandruff to Baldness 


‘Tuere are so many bewildering 
theories on Baldness, its cause and the 
way to prevent it, that we believe really 
intelligent men will welcome this sane 
advice in a recent article by the professor 
of Dermatology of a leading university. 
(Notice that he does not, just as we do 
not, offer any cure-all for baldness.) 


«<For the preservation of the hair, the 
skin on which it grows (i. e., the scalp) 
is the place that needs the attention. 


«<The best way to assist the skin to keep 
in a normal and healthy condition is to 
keep it clean and free from irritation. 
The scalp is subjected to little or no ir- 
ritation, so the problem is reduced, for 
the most part, to keeping it clean.’’ 


Of course, you realize that a scalp with 
dandruff is not a perfectly clean scalp. 
Therefore, it cannot be a perfectly 
healthy scalp. So, to keep your hair and 
scalp clean, healthy and free from dan- 
druff, shampoo regularly once a week 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. Work up a 
thick, creamy lather and massage it well 
into the scalp with the finger-tips. Now 
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Free on request, 


Address: 


Dept, 84-F, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N.Y. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


rinse. Then lather again, massage it 
well in and rinse thoroughly. 


This is the best and simplest way we 
know of to correct dandruff and pre- 
vent premature baldness. So, if your 
hair and scalp do not’respond to this 
simple method, don’t experiment with 
treatments which promise. more than 
your common sense tells you is reason- 
able. First consult your family physi- 
cian—if he finds there is no underlying 
cause due to your general health, he 
may recommend you to ascalp specialist. 


If you are like most men, you’ll enjoy 
the piney, outdoor fragrance of Packer’s 
Tar Soap. And you will be glad to know 
that the pine tar and other ingredients, 
as contained in Packer’s, have been en- 
dorsed for years by specialists in the 
treatment of the hair and scalp. 


You will find Packer’s Tar Soap at all 
drug and department stores. Now, each 
cake in a sturdy metal soap box — 
added convenience for camping, for 
your golf-club locker, for the side pocket 
of your car. 


3 generous Samples of our products for 25¢ 


Send 25c for generous samples of allthree Packer products—Packer’ 8 
Tar Soap, Packer's Liquid Shampoo and Packer’s Charm (a sooth+ 
ing skin lotion). Or send ioc for a sample of any single product. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Our Manual, ‘‘How to Care for the Hair and Scalp,” gives helpful 
suggestions for proper shampooing and explains the Packet Method. 


The Packer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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Shaving Satisfaction 
That Cannot Be Imitated 


VEN though the average 
person buys and uses 
products, largely through 
habit, that habit must be 
based on keen, Jasting satisfaction. 
That is why imitators—try as they 
will—find it next to impossible to 
change over an Albright Rubberset 
user to any other kind of shaving 
brush. 

Every Albright Rubberset is guar- 
anteed unconditionally whether it 
costs 35c or $40. The bristles are 
gripped everlastingly in hard rub- 
ber. It certainly pays to demand a 
Senuine Albright Rubberset, and to 
refuse the most flattering imitations. 
Rubbersets are made only by Rub- 
berset Co., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


Look for the Bull Dog Tag 
attached to every brush 


ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


: standard 


BRUSH 


A Laugh a Day 


Keeps the Doctor Away! 


A smile is the golden key which unlocks the hearts 
of humanity, but a laugh is a tonic for the indi- 
vidual health. It stimulates the spirits and purges 
the system of the poison of depression. It tingles 
the tissues and accelerates all activities of the anat- 
omy. Gladness supplants dejection; sunshine shuts 
out gloom. It makes the heart throb a little easier 
and the stomach assimilate food faster. Laughter 
builds stronger body tissues, and 


| FUN from the PRESS 


is the all-American prescription for laughter. It 
contains the cream of the chuckles from newspaper- 
dom. The cleverest jesters and jokesmiths from the 
ends of the earth contribute their happiest foolery. 
There is a snicker with every flicker of the film— 
enough mirth for two laughs every day—and a 
fresh supply at your neighborhood theater every 
week. As a final covenant, FUN from the PRESS 
is created and compiled by the expert editors of 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


At Good Motion Picture Theaters Everywhere 


Distributed by 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
Continued 


COLORS THE FOREST GIVES US 


HERE is magic in the woods, magic of 

allkinds. When the fairies of the forest. 
wave their wands sick people are restored to” 
health by the healing perfumed air. Then 
it has always been within the fairy’s power 
to change the costume of human folk, and 
whatever any one may believe about the art 
of magic, this change of costume still holds 
good, as far as color goes. Many a skeptie 
when donning his sleek and shiny silk hat 
and aristocratic broadcloth coat would 
hardly believe that he owes their splendor 
to the magic of the woods. Such, however, 
is the case, and the tree known as logwood 
has given of its dye to produce this result. 
Louis E. Wise in American Forests and 
Forest Life (Washington) tells the story of 
the wonderful magic colors the woods can 


give us: 


Logwood—the product of the dye- 
producing trees of Central America and the 
West Indies—has added to the shiny sleek- 
ness of many a silk hat and to the rich and 
aristocratic sobriety of many a broadcloth 
coat. Asa dyestuff, it is at least holding its 
own against the inroads of some of the 
black dyestuffs produced not by the forest, 
but by the legerdemain of the modern 
chemist. 

Soon after the discovery of America, 
logwood, or Campeche wood, found its way 
into Europe. On aging it gave rise to a col- 
oring matter which the dyers of England 
received with some favor; but certain faec- 
tors necessary for its proper utilization 
were then not clearly understood and mate- 
rials dyed with it soon lost their color and 
their splendor. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the use of the dye was actually 
prohibited by Parliamentary enactment, 
and from the end of the sixteenth century 
until well after the middle of the seven- 
teenth great quantities of the wood, which 
contained one of the most valuable and 
interesting dyestuffs known to our eiviliza- 
tion, were indiscriminately burned. Later, 
however, it became apparent that man, not 
the forest, was at fault, and logwood, rein- 
stated in the good graces of the dyer, for 
two centuries maintained its supremacy 
as the best dyestuff for producing “‘ blacks” 
on silk and wool, cotton, leather, fur, and 
straw. To-day, in spite of the inroads of 
the synthetic dyes made by the chemist, 
it still ranks with the foremost dyes used 
in coloring animal fabrics, and during the 
World War, when the Allies felt the pinch 
of the German synthetic dye monopoly and 
the use of the natural dyes was revived, its 
export and sale were greatly stimulated and 
increased. 

Closely related to logwood, both chemi- 
cally and botanically, are the soluble 
“redwoods,” which are often grouped 
together under the collective name of 
Brazil-wood. 

As in the ease of logwood, the barked red- 
woods come into the industry in the form of 
large billets, which are rasped, chipped, and 
either aged by fermentation and oxidation 
or extracted with water. Needless to say, 
the final dyestuff obtained from such ex- 
tracts is red, and it is fixt to wool through 
the agency of suitable mordants. For- 
merly Brazil-wood was also used in the 


. 
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dyeing of cotton, both alone and in conjune- 
tion with other coloring matters; but in this 


respect, at least, its days are numbered, as 


cotton-colored redwoods have been weighed 
and found wanting. 
A totally different class of red dyewoods 
are the so-called “insoluble” redwoods, 
which do not yield their coloring matters on 
extraction with water. They are confirmed 


alcoholics and require the use of the ethyl - 


alcohol in the preparation of their red dye- 
stuffs. 


‘The nymphs and fauns who used to play 
among the dim aisles of the forests have all 
vanished in the twilight of the past, and 
Mr. Wise says that these forest dyes, too, 
are going down in the twilight, driven out 


_ by the modern synthetic colors, and only a 


few still are used. ‘‘ The organic chemist,” 


says Mr. Wise, “has triumphed in compet- 
However, of the few © 


‘ing with nature.” 
used, a dyewood ealled by the homely name 
of “old fustic’’ holds its own. Mr. Wise 
continues: 


A much more important dyewood, prod- 
uct of a South American tree known as 
Chlorophora tinctoria (Gaudich), travels un- 
der the rather homely name of “‘old fustie,”’ 
as well as under many aliases, such as Cuba 
wood, yellow wood, and palo amarillo. It 
flourishes in the same regions that harbor 
the Cesalpinia group, and its interesting 
yellow dyestuff has on many an occasion 
demonstrated its usefulness, its versatility, 
and its persistency in the face of the rushing 
invasion of coal-tar dyes. 

Very closely related to old fustic, how- 
ever, is the coloring matter produced by a 
native-born 100 per cent. North American. 
For centuries, the osage-orange tree had been 
growingin Oklahoma, Texas, and southern 
Arkansas, where it had demonstrated its 
usefulness in the matter of slanting wind- 
breaks and hedges. It was a_rather small 
and misshapen tree, and in consequence it 
yielded relatively large quantities of wood 
waste, besides its otherwise useful products. 
This fact, coupled with the knowledge that 
in centuries past the Indians of the Red 
Valley of Texas had extracted the wood and 
used its coloring matters to stain their 
blankets, led the Forest Service to investi- 
gate the dyeing possibilities of the osage 
orange. As a result, some nine years ago 
their chemists found that the two most 
important dyeing principles of old fustic 
were also present in the extract obtained 
from osage orange. 

A natural dyestuff, producing varying 
shades of yellow, orange, and green, and 
which still enjoys a reputation among the 
calico printers of Europe, is generally 
known under the queer name of ‘Persian 
berries.”’ It is found in the fruits of various 
wild and cultivated species of the buck- 
thorn family, a genus so well distributed 
over the globe that we find its representa- 
tives in France, Italy, Spain, Bessarabia, 
the Levant, Persia, and in America. Their 
dyestuff has little, if any, advantage over 
that of its cousin, old fustic, and it is 
decidedly more expensive. 

Another noteworthy and largely used 
natural dye is known as catechu or cutch, 
of which there are a number of species. 

The cutches are famous for their 
“browns.” Cotton goods steeped in their 
sclutions and then treated with copper and 
chromium salts are permanently colored— 
and these brown colors are fast, not only to 
light, but to the effects of acids and alkalis 
as well and even to the demoralizing action 
of ‘‘bleaching powder,” before which most 
dyestuffs sicken and turn pale. 


The Outstanding Scenic Route i 
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A vacation trip west by the route of the Missouri 
Pacific, D. & R. G. W. and Western Pacific pre- 
sents a panorama of some of the greatest scenic 
attractions in America— a 


The picturesque Meramec River in Missouril 

A majestic expanse of the Missouri Riverl 

The Ozark Hills of soft landscape beauty! 

Rich agricultural areas of Kansas and Colorado! 
\ Dhe famous Pike's Peak and Garden of the Gods regiont 
‘The Gorgeous Royal Gorge, splendorous and majestic! 

An exceptional view of the great Rocky Mountains! 

The unusual State of Utah and Salt Lake City! 

The colorful beauties of the Feather River Canyon! 


—All combine to make a trip of a lifetime. 


Very low fares to all Western Vaca- 
tion Lands. 


Two fine all-steel trains daily serve 
vacation travelers from and to 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


* Write for illustrated literature and 
’ full travel information. 


CS Le otone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


~Fasily : 


New Self-Massaging Belt Makes You 
Look Many Pounds Lighter and Inches 
Thinner the Moment You Put It On— 
While Actual Fat Disappears as Quickly 
and Surely as Though Under the Hands 
of an Expert Masseur. No Dieting—No 
Drugs—No Exercise. 


WONDERFUL invention that not only gives 
A you an instant appearance of slimness—but 

actually reduces your bulging waistline—is 
now being used by thousands of men who were 
formerly overburdened with excess flesh. 

With this discovery it is no longer necessary to 
resort to heart-straining exereises or weakening diets 
—and few men can take the time or pay the exorbi- 
tant fees charged by the professional masseur. 


Gets Same Results as Expert Masseur 


As every one knows, the masseur, by skillfully 
manipulating the loggy tissues right at the spot, sets 
up a vigorous circulation that seems to literally 
melt the surplus fat away. 

The Weil Scientific Reducing Belt operates on 
exactly the same principle. Made of specially pre- 
pared and scientifically fitted rubber, it not only 
reduces your waistline when you put it on, but is so 
constructed that every movement you make, every 
breath you take, imparts a constant, gentle massage 
to every inch of your abdomen. It massages away 
the abdominal fat quickly and easily. In afew weeks 
inches and inches of fat should actually disappear. 


Endorsed by Physicians and Athletes 


Thousands of men who were formerly burdened 
with bulky, disfiguring fat have not only vastly 
improved their appearance at once with the Weil 
Reducing Belt, but have quickly acquired a normal 
waistline in this easy, pleasant inexpensive way. It 
is the choice of hundreds of athletes and jockeys. 
Physicians everywhere endorse it because it not only 
actually takes off fat, but corrects stomach disorders, 
constipation, backache, shortness of breath and puts 


As shown above, every move of your body walking, 


climbing stairs—merely breathing as you sit— 
causes the Weil Belt to massage your abdomen. 
It is working every second to remove your fat. 
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THE WEIL COMPANY, ; 
86 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. ; 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, | - 

I 

i 

1 

i 


complete description of the Weil Scientific Reducing 
Belt and also your Special 10o-Day Reduced Price Offer. 
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the sagging internal organs back into place. Satis- INVERIRRG 2, TBE) er ezslers e ANS nal pciece eae »'o-avalaiauajerate.s sleten te TO 
faction guaranteed or your money back without ; 
question. PNGlo been Goma OU MORO HOSE NOD oho Ae Sc A i 
Mail the coupon at once for full description and 1 
special Reduced Price Offer. Address THE WEIL Cit Visits ret gcncistenn ieee shea tee ree ncie ya States ois : 
COMPANY, 86 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. CE ays ere: a es ee a ee a 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF OUR GLUT OF GOLD) 


ONEY IS EASY, to use a technical phrase, to an 
extent which has not been seen for a decade. Not 
long. ago call money in New York was as low as 1% 
per cent., contrasting with a high point of 10 per cent. in 1920. 
The Government is taking cognizance of the situation in two 
ways. First, we have a return to pre-war interest rates for 
government borrowings, the June issue of Treasury Certificates 
being floated on a 234 per cent. basis. And a few days later, the 
Reserve Bank rediscount rate was reduced to a level which has 
only ‘once before been reached, the bank rate in Boston being 
reduced from 41% to 314 per cent. and that in New York from 4 
to 314 per cent. _The change in the bank rate was, of course, 
the result of cheap money in our financial center, ‘‘In the 
five and a half years since the war,’’ notes one New York Editor, 
“the Reserve Banks have consistently, altho not always im- 
mediately, adjusted their discount rates to those prevailing in 
the outside market.’’ As the situation is discust in the June 
Federal Reserve Bulletin: 


In the credit situation, the most notable development has been 
the continued decline in money rates in the New York market. 
That the prevailing ease in the money market is not to be 
attributed solely or primarily to a decreased demand for credit 
is indicated by the fact that money rates have declined over a 
period during which there has been little decrease in the volume 
of commercial borrowing at member banks in the larger cities. 

The recent reduction in commercial loans is due to the smaller 
eredit requirements of current business, but the increased ease 
of money rates reflects not only this slackening in the commercial 
demand but also the continued increase in the supply of loanable 
funds caused in considerable part by the large inflow of gold. 


A possible inereased foreign demand for our money is touched 
on as follows: 


The existing shortage of funds abroad and the unusually high 
level of interest rates in Continental Europe has led recently to 
the flotation of loans by a number of European countries in the 
United States. 

The fact that credits established in the United States are gold 
credits, and that investment funds are available in larger volume 
here than abroad has resulted in foreign governments coming to 
this market not only for long-term capital borrowing, but also to 
obtain credits to be used in the support of their currencies and 
exchanges. Flotation of foreign loans in the New York market 
since the opening of 1924 has been in greater volume than during 
the corresponding period of the previous year, and, in contrast to 
1923, on a larger seale than in the London market. 

In addition to loans to Kuropean borrowers, which during this 
year have constituted a larger proportion of the total foreign 
flotations than in 1923, there has been a larger volume of financing 
for Canadian enterprises and loans to the governments of 
Argentina and Japan. The recently established German, redis- 
count bank known as the Schacht Bank, which was organized for 
the purpose of facilitating the financing of foreign trade and to 
serve as an interim arrangement pending the creation of the new 
note-issue bank proposed under the Dawes plan, has been granted 
short-term credits by New York bankers, and it is expected that 
there will be further demands for credit from this source. 


The cut by the New York Reserve Bank, we read in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘is expected to facilitate inter- 
national trade, as the new rate will tend to enable foreign buyers 
of American goods to conduct their business at less cost by mak- 
ing the surplus of money more available for credit. Incidentally, 
the new rate will put New York bankers on a better competitive 
basis with London lenders.”’ 

The $150,000,000 issue of Treasury Certificates offered in June 
and maturing next December carry a 234 per cent. interest rate, 
the lowest this Government has paid in any of its war or post war 
financing, and probably lower than that of any government dur- 


ing the period since the World War opened in 1914. The Boston — 
New Bureau calls attention to the fact that one of the note issues 
maturing on the same date that the new one was issued bore 
interest at the rate of 534 per cent., ‘‘the highest rate paid by the 
Government for money for more than fifty years,”’ the gap be- 


tween the two recent rates being a full 3 per cent. {t is pointed 


out that: Sgt 


The difference between the 234 per cent. rate borne by the new 
offering of certificates and the 534 per cent. borne by the maturing 
issue represents a saving to the Government of $4,500,000 an- 
nually. In addition the amount of the offering indicates a further 
reduction of nearly $300,000,000 in the government debt, which 
is now down close to $21,000,000,000. 


The issue of these certificates, press dispatches note, indicates 
a total cut in the public debt of $350,000,000, and there is evi- 
dence that the Treasury will finish the year with a surplus much 
larger than the $323,000,000 originally estimated by Secretary 
Mellon, one recent estimate being $400,000,000. It is good busi- 
ness for the Treasury to take advantage of the fact that money 
is a drug on the market and finance itself so cheaply, but, asks 
the New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘would it not be a great deal 
better to have a prosperous and active banking, financial and 
industrial situation, with money rates at 5 per cent. or 6 per cent., 
than to have a stagnation in which the Treasury is able to get 
what it needs at 234?” In another editorial, The Journal of 
Commerce contrasts this rate with the news of 60 per cent. inter- 
est rates in Germany and with the fact that ‘‘there is little 
trouble on the continent in obtaining a rate of anywhere from 
12 to 20 per cent.’’ This paper’s conclusion is that: 


It is not possible for this country with its varied export inter- 
ests, its enormous surplus of gold and its immense supply of 
capital seeking investment, to declare its indifference to foreign 
trade and foreign finance. The feast which we believe ourselves 
to be enjoying here as a result of our keeping clear of ‘‘entangle- 
ments” abroad is largely imaginary. We do not profit by our 
idle gold, our inactive capital or our refusal to export for anything 
except cash payment. On the contrary, we hurt ourselves and, 
most of all, the rank and file of wage-earners and consumers. So 
long as there is a dearth or famine of money and capital abroad 
the surfeit which exists on this side of the water will be of no 
advantage. Secretary Mellon’s 234 per cent. and our eall rate of 
2 or 2) per cent. measure, when compared with Germany’s 
50, 60 or 70 per cent., the difference between financial conditions 
in the two countries, and emphasize the necessity of bringing 
about redistribution of money and capital if we are to expect 


the rest of the world either to buy from us or to send us goods 
in the future. 


Calling attention to the low interest rates for all kinds of 
borrowings, the financial editor of the New York Evening Post 
points out that besides the influx of gold and the reaction in 
industry— 


Another factor which contributes powerfully to the current 
ease, and which is not so generally recognized, is the change in the 
supply of short-term investments. During the period of inflation 
and eredit scarcity which prevailed in 1919 and 1920 many 
corporations issued short-term notes and bonds which bore high 
coupon rates. The price of money was high and the borrowers 
were unwilling to commit themselves for a long period ahead. 
Ultimately many of the debts against which these securities were 
issued were liquidated. Many of the securities issued against 
other capital needs have been refunded into long-term bonds at 
lower interest rates. The effect is, of course, to diminish the 
supply of paper which ean be bought by the banks when the 
demand for eredit is small. 
~ A nother change of the same character is represented by the 
Treasury’s debt funding and redemption operations. At the 
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present time the supply of short-term 
Government paper is about two billion 
dollars smaller than it was two years ago. 

Finally, the recent trade reaction has 
greatly reduced the supply of bankers’ 
acceptances. This form of obligation is 
frequently used to finance imports. One of 
the first evidences of an industrial recession 
is a drop in imports of materials which will 
be used in manufactures. In any event, 
the supply of bankers’ bills has fallen 
away sharply and the demand for the resi- 
due has cut into the yield basis. 

With the banks confronted with dimin- 
ishing supplies of short-term paper, and with 
their cash resources swollen by gold imports, 
the small demand for commercial credit 
naturally produces an extremely easy 
money market. How long the present 
trend will continue is something of a prob- 
lem. The gold still is coming in and shows 
no signs of stopping. 

On the other hand, crop demands soon 
will begin to make themselves felt. The 
trend of things in industry probably will 
prove the decisive factor. If the readjust- 
ment is completed quickly the money mar- 
ket might firmup. Ifthereaction in business 
develops into a depression the tendency 
toward ease might continue. 


THE UNCHECKED FLOOD OF 
DIVIDENDS 


N spite of the present slow-up in 
: business which has been reflected in the 

stock market, ‘‘cheerful dividend news for 
stockholders continues to be the rule,” 
remarks B. C. Forbes on the financial page 
of the New York American. And when he 
considers the flood of dividends in the 
closing months of last year, to which refer- 
ence was made in these columns, Mr. 
Forbes ‘‘does not believe that the dividend 
record for the last twelve months has ever 
been mateched.’’ While ‘‘there has been 
some slackening in the rate at which bigger 
dividends have been declared within the 
last two months,’’ they have, averaged 
something like three every two days, and 
during the first half of June, they have 
“exceeded one every day,’ and “few 
dividends have been stopt or reduced.”’ 
To quote further from Mr. Forbes’s column: 


The monthly record of enlarged indus- 
trial dividend payments since the current 
year began, is as follows: 
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What form have these payments taken? 
Extra dividends headed the list, with a 
total of 85, followed by increased dividends, 
with a total of 51. Details: 
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During the current year four railroads 
have begun paying dividends, six have 
inereased their distributions, six have made 
extra payments, one declared a stock divi- 
dend and three have paid back dividends. 
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New York Central Yards at East Syracuse, N. ¥. Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp 


RAILROAD BONDS 
for Far-Sighted Investors 


“A country develops as fast as its railroads” 


a 


The purchaser of good railroad bonds 
does more than add a high-grade invest- 
ment to his holdings—he helps speed the 
country’s development. 


New issues of well-secured railroad, 
equipment and terminal bonds offered 
by the National City Company may be 
found on our monthly lst of recom- 
mended bonds. You may be interested 
to know that this same list is consulted 
by thousands of banks. Would you like 
to have a copy? We will gladly mail one 
upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
You will find offices in more than 5O leading cities in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Cruise comfort and cruise in- 
terest are brought to a climax 
in these carefully planned, skil- 
fully directed winter voyages 
to the Mediterranean. 


The most delightful of ships— 
the most fascinating of itiner- 
aries! Get further information. 


White Star liner Itinerary—New York, 
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Adriatic sails Jan. 7 
and Feb. 26. Red Star 
Liner Lapland, Jan.17 
and March8. Duration 
of cruises 47 to 48 
days. Most advantage- 
ous arrangements can 
be made now. 


Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco, Na- 
ples, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Haifa (for 
Palestine), Alexandria 
(for Egypt and the 
Nile), Naples,Monaco, 
New York, 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, the 
company’s offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamship agent, 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept, HA-520 Drexel Avy. & 58th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
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* Welch's: 
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This sign 
shows the way 
to Health and Happiness 


Look for it at your favorite soda 
fountain. It indicates the sparkling 
juice of rich Concords, the happiness 
of summer crowned with October 
joy. Welch’s Grape Juice is the 
best a man can ask. 

Welch’s straight, 10c; or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 
bonated water, 10c. 


Welchs 
Gra pe » Juice 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


June 11.—Ignored by the French Parlia- 
ment in his efforts to appoint a ministry, 
President Alexandre Millerand resigns. 


The German Government protests to the 
_ ° League of Nations that the presence of 
French troops in the Savre Valley will 
have an unfortunate moral influence on 
the plebiscite to determine the future of 
the territory at the end of the fifteen- 
year period in which France has the 
exclusive ‘coal-mining rights. 


Peace and international friendship will be 
the basic policies of the new Japanese 
Cabinet, says the new Premier, Vis- 
count Kato. 


June 13.—Gaston Doumergue is elected 
President of France and names as 
Premier Edouard Herriot, radical Social- 
ist leader. 


Following an ultimatum from the em- 
ployers, the unofficial underground 
railways strike in London collapses, 
and every trainman returns to work. 


Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy, of Cork, has 
been appointed Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Irish Free State at Washing- 
ton, it is announced in the Dail Eireann. 


June 14.—The American Embassy in 
Tokyo protests to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against the boycott of American 
motion-picture films, due to resentment 
over the American exclusion law. The 
boycott is said to be breaking down in 
Tokyo but increasing in western Japan. 


June 15.—The diplomatic corps in Mexico 
City seeks a friendly settlement of the 
Mexican-British problem which has 
arisen over the Mexican Government’s 
threat to expel H. T. C. Cummins, a 
British semi-official representative, 
charged with actions hostile to the 
Mexican Government. 


Sefior Matteotti, Socialist Deputy in the 
Italian Parliament, who recently dis- 
appeared, is rumored to have been 
murdered for political motives, and 
the Chamber of Deputies requests 
Premier Mussolini to take action in the 
matter: 


Seventeen competitors for the Gordon 
Bennett cup take off in their balloons 
from Solbosch Plain, near Brussels. 


June 16.—As a result of the stir over the 
disappearance of Matteotti, a Socialist 
Deputy, the members of the Italian 
Cabinet place their portfolios at the 
disposal of Premier Mussolini to leave 
him free either to present the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet or maintain it as 
present. 


The three American around-the-world 
fliers reach Saigon, the capital of 
French Cochin-China. 


The Mexican Government announces 
that it will wait for a brief period upon 
the diplomatic negotiations looking to 
the departure of H. T. C. Cummins, 
British representative, in circumstances 
befitting his status. In the event that 
steps are taken against Mr. Cummins 
by the Mexican Government, says 
Prime Minister MacDonald, the British 
Government will not send a mission to 
Mexico preliminary to British recogni- 
tion of the Obregon Government. 


June 17.—Anti-Fascist demonstrations 
growing out of the Matteotti ease oceur 
in several provinces in Italy. 


In_ the announcement of his _ policy 
Premier Edouard Herriot promises 
Germany complete evacuation of the 
Ruhr when the guaranties provided in 


A Dentifrice for — 
the Discerning 


ALOX—the Oxygen 

Tooth Powder—liberates 
oxygen by contact with the 
mouth fluids. Kills germs and 
delays decay. Acid 1s neutral- 
ized; sensitive teeth are 
soothed; gums are hardened. 
Removes tooth film bygentle 
friction. On: 

Ask your dentist about Calox 

FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample. 


McKesson & Rossrxs, Inc. 
gt Fulton St., New York City 


A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 

own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-build- 
ing diets, and diets used in the correc- 

tion of various chronic maladies. 
This_book is for FREE circula- 
tion. Not a mail order advertise- 
ment. Name and address on card 
will bring it without ccst or 
obligation. 


Health Extension Bureau 
64 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich, 


“*I have put all my 
Digest earnings in the 
bank and have never 
drawn a penny out, 
I now have $183 in one 
bank and $80 in 
another. My bank 
account was started in 
July, 1923. I hope to 
have enough money 
saved to take me to 
college when I gradu- 
ate from High School.”” 
George Morris Brown, 
Indiana. 


Paving the Way 
to Successful Careers 


Thousands of boys are doing it as 
Junior Salesmen, building up routes of 
customers for The Literary Digest. 
They are gaining business experience 
and acquiring splendid character qualities. 

VACATION TIME 

These boys have been using their 
after-school hours. They regard vaca- 
tion time as a period of opportunity not 
only for fun, but for profit as well. 

A MESSAGE FOR YOUR BOY 

With your permission we shall be glad 
to tell him about our Boys in Business 
plan. Mail us a card containing his 
name and address—and yours—and we 
will send full details to you. 


The Literary Digest 
C-29 Junior Sales Division 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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passes three laws against secret masked 


masked persons. 

_ Prominent Japanese in New York City 

= send to the Japanese Cabinet and to 

Japanese newspapers a joint message 
urging the Japanese people to refrain 

from anti-American demonstration over 

the American Japanese exclusion law. 


he ak ? 
June 12.—Three officers and forty-five 
men of the battle-ship Mississippi are 
aes! ed by an explosion in one of the 
__. turrets while the ship is at target prac- 
3 tise off San Pedro, California. ‘ 


erdict of not guilty of riot, but guilty 
affray_ and unlawful assembly, is 
turned in the case of thirty-one Ku 
Klux Klansmen and residents of Lilly, 
Pennsylvania, who were tried upon 
charges growing out of the trouble on 
_ April 5 between visiting Klansmen and 
rf townspeople of Lilly. An appeal is 
taken. 


- The Republican National Convention 
g nominates Calvin Coolidge and Charles 
G. Dawes for the Presidency and Vice- 
~~ Presidency. 


Damage estimated at $1,000,000 is — 


eaused by a tornado and hail-storm in 
the vicinity of Galesburg, Illinois. 


Ku Klux Klan and two residents of 
Lilly, held on an indictment for murder 
and manslaughter, are freed after the 
charges are nolle prossed. Highteen 
others are to be tried on murder and 
manslaugbter indictments. 


_ June 14—Twelve people are killed and 
; _tremendous property damage is done 
; _by a cloudburst in Tennessee. 


4 Samuel Evans, said to be a member of 

q the Ku Klux Klan, is acquitted of a 

F murder charge growing out of the 
fight between Klansmen and towns- 
people of Lilly, Pennsylvania. 


June 15.—Because of heavy immigration 
and a low death rate the population of 
the United States was increased by 
1,943,000 persons in 1923, according to 
estimates made by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. The popula- 
tion of January 1, 1924, is estimated to 
have been 112,826,000, or an increase of 
7,115,000 over the last Government 
census in 1920. 


June 16.—The British Government pays 
$68,655,000 to the United States as the 
June 15 instalment of interest on the 
British debt to this country. The 
Republic of Finland pays $134,525 as a 
semi-annual interest payment on its 
debt. 


All indictments against C. Frank Keeney, 
former district president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; Fred 
Mooney, ex-secretary-treasurer, and 
William Blizzard, a sub-district presi- 
dent, in connection with the armed 
march in 1921, are nolle prossed in the 
circuit court at Fayetteville, West 
Virginia. 

June 17.—The Farmer-Labor-Progressive 
convention in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
elects Charles Taylor, a Communist 
sympathizer, chairman, defeating Wil- 
liam Mahoney, chairman of the Minne- 
sota Farmer-Labor organization. 


1.—The Louisiana State Senate 


_ organizations, one of which makes 
_ felonies of illegal acts committed by — 


- June 13.—Eleven alleged members of the 


os Before you, your wife and the 
children take the first ride in the 
new closed car, be protected 
against fire. 


If a fire should start, serious injury to 
some members of your family may 
result unless you have a Pyrene at 


hand. 


With a Pyrene you can put out in- 
stantly any fire before it spreads and 
so save life and property. 


Pyrene protection means fire preven- 
tion and “makes for safety.” 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


gon’ 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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Know the True Condition’ 
of Your Building 


Improper painting causes rapid deteriora- 
tion, Fine cracks in concrete or stucco allow 
water to seep in causing severe damage. 


Damp basements, dusty concrete floors, 
dark walls and ceilings, rusty metal or steel 
work, or stainless shingles, all point to 
conditions which must be remedied or they 
become serious and expensive. 

Learn the true facts now. Let the Truscon 
Engineers make a maintenance survey of 
your building, without any: obligation on 
your part. Send at once the coupon below. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
145 TRUSCON BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 
Tell me more about your Building Maintenance Survey. 


Pr th = 
--TRUSCON 


Name. 


Address. 


L.D. 6-28-24 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31,1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
Sa SS 


Two Tube Regenerative Receiver 
Licensed Under Armstrong U. S, Patent No. 
1,113,149. Contains regenerative detector and 
one stage of audio frequency amplification. 

Loud speaker volume is assured at all 
B times on local stations and far distant 
map Stations under fair receiving conditions” 

For Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere 
Write for Descriptive Matter and Free 

Booklet, “Simplicity of Radio” 
HThe Crosley Radio Corporation 
6344 Alfred St. Cincinnati, O. 


NEW 
Memo SET ¢ 
SAO DELS) THO ee native 


Better-Cost Less 
Radio Produ, 


A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own boss 
and the owner of a permanent, ever-expanding, 
profitable merchandising service. It may start 
with $100 capital, ar $10,000, but it cannot start 
without capital. The degree of success has no 
reasonable limit. It has attracted to it and has 
today engaged in it, men who are conspicuous 
successes and of long and wide experience in mer- 
chandising, with capital abundant for all their 
requirements; and the other extreme of men and 
women with limited business experience and 
qualifications, and very small capital, 


No man is too big for the business, 


Men of strong professional standing with splen- 
did incomes have given up these incomes and their 
professional work to engage in this service, with 
success. 

The business is merchandising, but it entails a 
service that is unique, intensely interesting— 
productive of great enthusiasm, and broadly 
constructive. It makes you the greatest benefactor 
in your community, town, city, or district, and 
pays you a real profit for such benefaction. 


Service is the foundation of all real success, and 
this service literally enables you to take time from 
eternity and put it into the life of man, and make 
legitimate profits in doing so. 

Address Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House, 
1909 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


(The above is not merchandising books or magazines) 
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The Acid Test.—‘‘Are you sure he loves 
you?” ; ei ; 
“Absolutely. He objects to my bathing 


suit.”’—Life. 


Musical Hint.—A diver is singing songs 
under water at the Wembley Exhibition. 
That seems to be the proper place to sing 
some of the songs inflicted on the public 
recently.— London Humorist. 


Nothing Left.—Atice—“I hear Jack has 


broken off his engagement with Gladys. | 
‘How did she take it?” 


Virain1a—Oh, it completely unmanned 
her.’— American Legion Weekly. 


Lingering IlIness.— 
DEAD WOMAN, WIFE OF STREET 
CAR UNION HEAD, IN 
ILL HEALTH. 
—Head-line in Atlanta Constitution. 


The Luck of Some Men.—Franx—“‘I 
don’t think my wife could tell a lie in twelve 
months.” 

Guite—“You’re fortunate. My wife can 
tell a lie the instant I utter it.”—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Key to the Mystery.—After floating in 
the Atlantic Ocean for forty-two years, a 
sealed bottle has been washed up on the 
American coast. We understand that the 
country is being ransacked for a cork- 
serew.—London Humorist. 


With Complications.— Mrs. C. C. B : 
who has been for an operation to Meridian, 
Miss., and two grand children, returned 
Thursday. Her daughter, Mrs. J. B. 
Cc , met her in Jacksonville. We all 
wish Mrs. B the very best for her recoy- 
ery from this affliction.— North Marion 
(Fla.) News. 


No Alligator at Home.—One of the fruit- 
stall men in the city market was striving 
hard to add a few cents to the total of his 
sales. 

“We've got some fine alligator pears,’ 
he suggested. 

“Silly,” laughed the very, very young 
housewife. ‘‘We don’t even keep a gold- 
fish.’— Houston Post. 


Brain Bubbles 

A parting word—divoree. 

The potter’s field—ceramies. 

Sound to the corps—a bugle eall. 

The deuce of clubs—getting home late. 

The race problem—how to pick winners. 

A bank statement—‘You’ve overdrawn 
your account,” 

Court of the last resort—ecourting an 
old maid.— Boston Transcript. 


Now We Know.—No, no, children; it 
wasn’t because Mr. Dawes said the naughty 
word that refers to where the evil one lives 
that made them nominate him to the see- 
ond highest office in our great nation. Oh 
no! Children, no indeed! You see, ehil- 
dren, the fact is that if Mr. Dawes had not 
said that terrible word so often he would 
have been nominated for President. But 
he said—well, I may as well tell you—he 
said h—1 right out loud. So that instead 
of making him President they made him 
VICE President. Now, children, you all 
know what VICE is?—Chicago Tribune. 


Clever, Clever.—Speeches at public din- 
ners in Japan are made before the dinner 


commences. Now we know what is meant 
by the Wise Men of the East.—London 
Humorist. 


Where the Pinch Comes.—CusToMER IN 


Suor Store—“This shoe pinches my joint.” 

SaLtesmAN—‘‘Sorry, madame, but all the 
joints in town are pinched.”— American 
Legion Weekly. 


Near-Music.—Said the man who was 
trying his best ‘to appreciate good music: 
“When a piece threatens every minute to 
be a tune and always disappoints you, it’s 
classical.””—Congregationalist. 


Lucky Angler.—M avup—“The dictionary 
says that a ‘bob’ is something used in an- 
gling.”’ 

Marre—‘I suppose that’s why you got 
yours, dear.”’"—Boston Transcript. 


Satisfactory —M azn—“How did George 
take it when you told him you didn’t love 
him?” 

June—‘‘Simply wonderfully! He ecar- 
ried on like a wild man.”—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


Inconsiderate of 7Em.—F rinnp—*“‘I sup- 
pose thee ’re kept purty busy diggin’ 
graves?” 

Sexton—‘Sometimes I am, and some- 
times I ain’t. The trouble es people won’t 
die regular.””—Sydney Bulletin. 


Everything but Mules and Chronic 
Kickers.—America is paying special atten- 
tion to the grooming of army mules. We 
are surprised that there are any mules in 
America. We thought they had abolished 
everything with a kick in it.— London 
Humorist. 


Well Trained.—‘‘Did you give the man 
the third degree?”’ asked the police officer. 

“Yes. We browbeat and badgered him 
with every question we could think of.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He dozed off and merely said now and 
then, ‘Yes, my dear, you are perfectly 
right.’’’— Everybody's Magazine. 


Illustrated Word.—A Seottish farmer, 
being eleeted to the school board, visited 
the village school and tested the intelligence 
of the class by the question: 

*“Now, boys, can any of you tell me what 
naething is?” 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in 
a back seat rose. 

“Tt’s what ye gi’d me the other day for 
holding yer horse.” — Everybody's Magazine. 


Amy Lowell on a Beef Stew. ~> 
Potatoes 
New potatoes 
Carbuncled potatoes with little warts on 

them 

Mammoth new potatoes 
All steaming 
Cabbages 
Glorious cabbages 
Aromatic cabbages 
Boiled ecabbages 
Innumerable cabbages 
And millions of potatoes 
But not one slice of corned beef. 
I'll take pie, lady.— Lord Jeff. 


~ 


EASY CHAIR 


ee es 

for_this column, the Fu na | 

‘Standard Digenary is consulted as ee oe 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
_ will be taken of anonymous communications. 


_ crowd.—“J. F.,"" New York City.—(1) ‘‘The 

crowd 7s shouting’’; ‘‘The crowd are shouting,” 
_ . the first is correct because crow? forms its plural 

_ by the addition of an ‘‘s.”’ Steele in the 
Spectator, No. 264, writes of ‘‘ Crowds of rivals.”’ 
Gray in his Elegy uses the lines— 

Far from the madding crowd’ ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray.”’ 
‘You ask for examples of ‘“‘The people is.” 
Please look in the Bible; see Gen. 11 : 6; Ex- 
32 : 9; Ex. 34:9; Deut. 1 : 28; and Deut. 9 : 13. 


(2) was, were.—‘‘I wish I were”; “I wish 

I was.” The subjunctive mode should be 
used to express a wish, the subjunctive verb 
being in the dependent clause which is the 
object of the verb wish; as, ‘I would she 
were here,’’ said Gerald. Goold Brown says: 
Some grammarians, regardless of the general 
use of authors,prefer was to were in the singu- 
lar number of the imperfect tense of the 
subjunctive mode. In the following remark, 
the tense is named present, and this prefer- 
ence is urged with some critical extravagance: 
Was, though the past tense of the indicative 
mode expresses the present of the hypo- 
thetical; as, ‘I wish that I was well.’ The 
use of this hypothetical form of the sub- 
junctive mode has given rise to a form of 
> expression wholly unwarranted by the rules of 
e grammar. When the verb was is to be used 
z in the present tense singular, in this form of 
“ the subjunctive mode, the ear is often pained 
. with a plural were; as, ‘ Were I your master’; 
; AWere he compelled to do it,’ etc. This has 
jbecome so common that some of the best 

| dat eae of the language furnish authority 
or the barbarism, and even in the second 
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person supply wert as a convenient accompani- ~ 


ment.—Chandler’s Grammar, p. 55.” 

_. Notwithstanding the criticism of this form, 
ea if the best usage is to be taken as a guide of 
what is correct in English, then the form has 
ample literary support. Shakespeare in the 
Taming of the Shrew, act i, sc. 1, writes: 
“Would I were so too.”’ ‘‘I wish this tavern 
were my drum,”’ First Part of Henry IV, 
act iii, sc. 3. ‘‘I wish you were conducted to 
a gentle bath.’’—Coriolanus, act i, sc. 6. 

As a modern idiomatic expression we have, 
‘““Would I were there.’’ Revelation iii: 15, reads: 
“T would thou wert cold or hot’’; Romans 
ix :3; ‘For I could wish that myself were 
accursed”’; Numbers xxii : 29 *‘I would there 
were a sword in mine hand.’ 4 


(3) If I was, If I were.—‘‘If I were,” being 
: a conditional phrase, calls for the subjunctive 
mode of the verb that must be employed in a 
statement or supposition about an event or 
state of things that is only thought of, and 
may not be regarded by the speaker as certain 
or true. A clause that contains a verb in the 
subjunctive mode is frequently introduced 
by a conjunction of doubt, uncertainty, or 
mere supposition, such as if, tho, wnless, 
except, etc. But these conjunctions are not 
always followed by verbs in the subjunctive 
mode, as when the supposition is thought of 
by the speaker as a fact or is treated as such. 
Then the verb is in the indicative, as, ‘If 
the earth is round men can sail around it.”’ 


(4) shall, will.—In the first person shall 
is used to express a simple future, as, 
“‘T shall be there to-morrow.” It foretells 
simply expressing what is to take place. 
Thus, ‘I shall go to-morrow’’ does not ex- 
press desire, but merely states what is to 
take place at a future time. . When it is the 
purpose to express an intention, will is used 
in the first person. ‘‘I will send you some- 
thing to-morrow.’’ This expresses both a 
determination and a promise. Butsee‘‘Mend 
Your Speech,” pages 42-44, where the subject 
is treated more fully. 

(5) may, can.—‘‘ MayIgo?”’ ‘‘CanI go?” 
Do not say can when you mean may. Not 
““Can I see you a moment,” nor ‘‘Can I use 
the telephone,” but ‘‘May I...” do so. 
Can always refers to some form of possibility. 
Where simple permission is required may 
should be used. 


date.—‘‘ W. C. N.,’’ Indianapolis, Ind.—‘' Is the 
word date, when used in a social sense, correct? 
If not, what word or words should be used?”’ 

Much depends upon the use; but when used for 
“appointment'’” or ‘‘engagement"’ date is slang. 
Avoid “I’ve got a date for to-morrow.” 


au 


consummate. —‘“B. R. E.,’’ Washington, 
D. C.—This word may be correctly accented 
either on the first or the second syllable—con- 
sum’/mate or con’summate. 


columnist.—‘‘L. M.,” Delavan, Ill. — This 
word is composed of column and the suffix -ist, 
which is used in the formation of nouns to denote 
“‘an agent,’’; thus, a columnist is ‘‘one who con- 
ducts a column.’’ The term is of comparatively 
recent birth and time alone will determine whether 
it has come to stay. 
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IGH-GRADE steel only is used for Weed 
Bumpers to protect your car and its 
occupants. " 


Every precaution and the best methods 
known in electro plating and enameling are 
used to obtain the beautiful and durable finish 
on Weed Bumpers. And the Weed fittings 
are so skilfully and carefully made that they 
“stay put” —are rattle-proof. 


Write for our new 1924 folder picturing and 
describing the complete line of Weed Bumpers 
—eight styles in addition to the Weed Spring- 
Bar and Weed Sentry Bumpers shown above 
—every one worthy of the name 
Priced from $11.00 to $28.00. 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY. LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco ws 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all Purposes 
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Their Ears To The Ground! 


INTELLIGENT citizens, both men 
and women, want to know what 
other parts of the country are 
thinking on political issues and 


candidates. The outstanding ques- 
tions on which the parties will make 
their stand must be settled accord- 
ing to the best interests of the 
nation as a whole. 


Voters of all parties now have 
their ears to the ground and require 
some reliable means of collecting 
and sifting public opinion. 


The Literary Digest presents the 
thoughts of ¢the country, classified 
and arranged for quick and easy 
reading. It is a symposium of 
more than 4,000 newspapers, im- 
partial and unbiased, reflecting all 
sides of all questions. Each news- 
paper comments on the news, giv- 
ing the reaction for its own locality 
and its own political faith, and 


the sum of these utterances is pub- 
lic opinion. 

So faithfully has The Digest per- 
formed this work that it has the 
confidence of all. It is relied on 
by those in office and those seeking 
office. It is found in-clubs and 
convention rooms. In newspapers 
throughout the land it is clipped 
and quoted probably more often 
than any other publication. And 
in 1,439,182* homes, representing 
the most desirable portions of the 
country’s electorate, it is eagerly 
awaited and thoroughly read. 


Digest readers are alert, aggres- 
sive, successful people and to them 
The Digest is indispensable. 


The value of an advertising 
medium lies in the kind of readers 
it has, and the way it holds their 
interest. 


theJiterary Digest 


lone gross circulation of The Literary Digest for the 
first five months of 1924 is 1,439,182 copies per week. 


